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Comment 


A Protectionist—ifor Revenue Only 

We have read and partially digested Mr. Car- 

NEGIE’S thesis in the Century; also some of the 

. , ° . “on 
comments thereon and the Laird’s rejoinders. The 
article itself, though necessarily somewhat didactic 
in tone, is illuminating and provocative of useful 
discussion. Speaking as a protectionist, Mr. Car- 
NEGIE presents, his fundamental belief with ad- 
mirable cogency in these few words: 

First—That it is advisable for new countries to en- 
courage capital by protective duties when seen to be 
necessary to develop new industries. 

Second—That after full and exhaustive trials, after 
suecess be finally attained, such protection should 
cease, except as noted. 

Third—That should the experiment succeed, protec- 
tion becomes unnecessary and should steadily but 
gradually be abolished, provided that the home supply 
of any article absolutely necessary for the national 
safety shall not thereby be endangered. 


No expression could be simpler or clearer. It 
is the erux of honest protection in theory, whether 
we admit or deny that protection can be honest in 
practice. But Mr. Carnecir, despite his assertion 
that he is still a protectianist, does not stop here. 
IIe declares flatly that the time has come when 
“a tariff for revenue” should be substituted for 
“a tariff for protection.” From the view-point 
of the Republican party as expounded most ably 
by Mr. Brarye and applied most notably by Mr. 
McKin.ey, this is heresy. It is the doctrine of 
TinpEN, and would to-day be the doctrine of the 
Democratic party but for Bryan and his follies. 
It is, moreover, farther removed than ever before 
from the official Republican attitude in view of 
the brand-new declaration in the latest platform 
to the effect that the tariff shall be so adjusted 
as to not only provide for higher wages but also to 
“ouarantee reasonable profits ” to manufacturers. 
We have never heard who originated that naive 
commitment; but there it stands, and is presumably 
binding upon the Congress and President-elect. 
Ilow they are going to do it is a mystery. Prob- 
ably by maintaining or increasing the absurd 
duties on wool, hides, lumber, and other raw mate- 
rials, in conformity with the time-honored trading 
eustom of beneficiaries. 

Whether Mr. Carnecir is correct in saying that 
the steel-manutfacturers no longer require any tariff 
aid whatever is a question of fact, merely, if 
the rightfulness of protection itself be conceded. 
We don’t know, and we have seen no statements 
bearing upon the subject from any one now active- 
iv engaved in the business who might be presumed 
to speak with authority. People generally, we 
suspect, think all of the important schedules should 
be overhauled with a view to making substantial 
reductions, without interfering unnecessarily with 
the resumption of industrial activity, which has 
begun but cannot be expected to get under full 
headway till the tariff is fixed for a period of 


years. And the sooner that is done the better, as 


Mr. Tarr clearly realizes. 

Meanwhile, those illustrious experts in econom- 
ics, the Honorables Sereno E. Payne and Cuamp 
CLark, will continue their farcical debates, and 
unselfish patriots now engaged in infantile in- 
dustrial pursuits will join in the Thanksgiving 
prayer of’ twenty-five ministers in the Missouri 
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mining region for a tariff on zine ore, neatly 
phrased by a local poet in this wise: 

O Lord, we humbly ask Thine aid 

To tariff raise on Zine, 

Because our infant trade now stands 

Close on to ruin’s brink. 

We do not ask Thee “ mountains move 

And cast into the sea,” 

That deaf may hear, and dumb may speak, 

Or that the blind may see. 

For things like these we have no use; 

We need substantial “* chink.” 

We must have help and have it now, 

Good Lord, remember Zine. 

We know ’twill raise the price of paint, 

Of mat, and tub, and sink, 

But other people pay the bill; 

Good Lord, protect our Zine. 


Luxuries and Necessities 

Mr. CarNEGIE says the rich pay most of the taxes 
now and ought to pay more. He finds that $216,- 
006,000 out of $332,000,000 of duties collected last 
year came from the well-to-do, and that $267,000,- 
000 out of $269,000,000 of internal taxes were paid 
on liquors and cigars; so, he reasons, “the work- 
man who neither drinks nor smokes is virtually 
free from taxation, except on sugar.” One hitch 
in this argument, of course, .is that, as a matter 
of hard fact, practically all of us workmen smoke, 
and statistics indicate that some drink occasional- 
ly. No doubt it is bad for us and we ought not 
to, as the Laird says. but that doesn’t help matters 
much. Moreover, if a certain number of fleas are 
really good for a dog to keep him from brooding 
over being a dog, it may be that a pipe of tobacco 
affords some solace to a poor man for a similar 
reason. Of course, it is all wrong, but so it is; 
and, taking an extreme case in actual practice, 
we venture the assertion that the Laird’s own con- 
tribution to that $267,000,000 of taxes upon arti- 
cles consumed by himself is materially less than 
his coachman’s. It is only a question of what in 
every-day living has come to be a virtual necessity. 
Has tobacco, for instance? Some say yes. No- 
body ever committed burglary or homicide while 
smoking, anyhow. When it comes to glass, which 
the laird includes in his list of luxuries, we have 
nothing to say. Window-panes serve only to keep 
out fresh air, and fresh air is good for us. Slats 
are far preferable. But that in turn raises the 
question of a tariff on lumber, which we shall 
leave for future consideration. 


A Good Beginning 

Brothers Assortt and Master’ announce that Fu- 
ture-Brother Roosrvett is already at work on his 
first piece. The subject is “Journalism and the 
Platform on Which He Will Stand as a Member 
of the Outlook Staff.” It is a perfectly corking 
topic, capable of being handled without gloves 
and to the intense discomfort of certain amateurs, 
such as Brothers Larran and Ocpen. We know 
now why Brother Hearst was called into confer- 
ence in the dead of night. First-hand informa- 
tion was desired upon the Ethies of Inciting As- 
sassination of Presidents. We look for a stirring 
article. 


Divorce 

The new census report on marriage and divorce 
says that in the last forty years divorce has in- 
creased three times as fast as the population and 
that at present one marriage in every twelve is 
dissolved by the courts. Cardinal Gipsons makes 
note that since Catholics (who remain Catholics) 
do not get divorcees, they should be counted out, 
leaving the divorce ratio for the rest of our popu- 
lation about one divorce for every ten marriages. 
One of the neighbors says that on this showing 
it will only be a short time before we have the 
theory of trial marriages in practical operation. 
Cardinal Gippons is “ astounded” at the showing 
of the census ‘bulletin and deeply concerned for 
the future of the country if the popularity of di- 
vorce continues to increase. Certainly there is 
food for thought in these statistics. How bad 
ought we to feel about the spread of divorce?’ If 
it should be checked, what should we do to check 
it? The Cardinal says, “There must be more 
stringent legislation.” But with what standard 
of marriage must legislation square? © It ean hard- 
ly be expected to endorse the standard of the 
Roman Catholic Church and abolish divorce en- 
tirely. The only standard it can square with is 
that of public opinion, and that varies very much 
in the several States. In the western group of 
States, including Montana and the Dakotas, di- 
voree is easier than in most of the other States, 
and the number of divorces relative to population 
is very much higher. It is three or four times as 
high in Montana, for example, as it is in New 
York. 





Comparative Morality 
We wonder a good deal how the general status 
of domestic life and of morals compares in States 


- where the divorce rate is highest with those in 


States where it is low. Maine and South Carolina 
are both old States. In Maine, in 1900, the di- 
voree rate was 117 per 100,000 population. In 
South Carolina there were no divorces. In New 
York the rate was 23, in Massachusetts 75, in 
Delaware 16, in Montana 167, in Washington 
(State) 181, in Virginia 38, in Kentucky 84. Are 
there moral differences observable in these States 
that correspond in noticeable measure to these 
disparities in the divorce ratio? We presume that 
divorce in southern Italy makes some approxi- 
mation to uniformity with the standards of Car- 
dinal Gipsons’s Church. If so, are domestic life, 
morality, and orderliness in that country of a 
quality to stir observers to emulation? European 
visitors who have heard of the prevalence of di- 
vorce in this country (it is more prevalent here 
than in any part of Europe) and have expected to 
be shocked at the laxity of American morals,-have 
found that they seemed to compare very well with 
those of Europe. Somehow, we suspect. that suc- 
cessful family life depends more on folks -than on 
legislation, that most couples don’t, and never will, 
depend on laws, or even on Church standards, to 
keep them together, and that the question whether 
and on what terms couples that are determined to 
part shall be allowed to part legally is not of such 
vital consequence as it is sometimes held to be. No 
doubt our multifarious divorce laws can be im- 
proved, especially for the protection of unwilling 
or injured parties, but they will hardly avail much 
to shape the lives of the people. It is the people 
that will shape them to match their lives and 
meet their requirements. The effectual laws that 
shape the lives of men are not made by legislatures 
nor enforced by courts. They are the great im- 
mutable decrees to which all humanity —its na- 
tions, peoples, churches, governments, and all its 
institutions—is subject, and which enforce them- 
selves inevitably and with automatic precision. 
Who learn those laws and keep them, live; who 
violate them, whether from ignorance or from 
folly, die. They are the laws that really have 
charge of divorce. 
Never Again 5 

Mr. Cuarin, who thought he was running for 
President on the Prohibition ticket, chose a bad 
time to depict Mr. Tarr as “the incarnation of 
the liquor traffic, whose election was the hardest 
blow the Christian religion ever had in this coun- 
try.” On the same day, the judge turned down 
his glasses and said, wisely, of course, and quite 
seriously, we are confident, “I am not going to 
drink anything again, ever.” So the Prohibition- 
ists won, after all—for the first time, if we mistake 
not, since RutHerrorp B. Hayes. 


The Letter to Ver ‘Weibe 

Between Mr. Roosrvett and Mr. CarNecire 
Virtue and Valor are in some danger of being 
overpatronized. It woukd be embarrassing and 
awkward for Virtue to have to scrouge, claw, bite, 
and be generally objectionable, in order to get 
room in which to be its own reward. The com- 
ments on the letter to Ver Weise have been so 
numerous and amusing that it will not be neces- 
sary for this paper to add to them. Ver Wrise— 
a very husky and valiant man and a great ground- 
gainer—was taken out of the Harvard-Yale game 
at a critical point in order to let KENNARD—a skil- 
ful kicker—kick a field goal. That was, no doubt, 
a trial to Ver Weise. The President finds in it 
“a first-rate example of the interest of an in- 
dividual being subordinated for the good of the 
team,” and, analogously, for the good of the peo- 
ple. This being a sound and worthy moral, Ver 
Weise will probably not repine at being exhibited 
in its society. The Sun’s comment is: 

All that football means to Mr. RoosEVELT is to hit 
the line hard, to be a human battering-ram; the fine 
points of the game, the coordination of energies, the 


inconspicuous though helpful contributions to the 
attainable result, are lost upon him. 


Which. is interesting, but we dare not endorse it. 
It would be too much like asserting that. an. all- 
seeing eye caunot read fine print. The Evening 
Sun intimates that the substitution of KeNNArb 
for Ver WEIBE was contrary to the football. rule 
which prohibits coaching from the side-lines, and 
therefore an act which an Eminent Moralist’ ought 
not to extol. But we guess that isn’t so. 


Anti-Catholic Prejudices 
A diseussion is current about the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in American politics which it may not 

















be inappropriate to contemplate, provided the con- 
templation is dispassionate. Just after a Presi- 
dential election is a good time for such a discussion. 
It started with a letter from the President, dated 
November 6, in which, in answer to questions that 
had been asked him as to Mr. Tart’s Unitarian 
affiliations and the stories of his connection by 
marriage with the Roman Catholic Church, the 
President said: 

You say that “the mass of the voters that are not 
Catholics will not support a man for any office, 
especially for President of the United States, who is 
a Roman Catholic.” / 

I believe that when you say this you foully slander 

your fellow countrymen. I do not for one moment 
believe that the mass of our fellow citizens, or that 
any considerable number of our fellow citizens, can be 
influenced by such narrow bigotry as to refuse to vote 
for any thoroughly upright and fit man because he 
happens to have a particular religious creed. Such a 
consideration should never, be treated as a reason for 
either supporting or opposing a candidate for a 
political office. 
Why “foully”? The “slander” was direct and 
honest enough, but never mind that. We think 
it was, to some extent, a slander, or at least a 
mistaken opinion. We believe that the mass of the 
non-Catholic voters would support a candidate 
whom they liked, for almost any office, in spite of 
his being a Catholic. But to the Presidency it 
would stil] be hard to elect a Roman Catholic, be- 
cause, while he would probably get the mass of 
the votes on his side, he would probably lose more 
than he could spare. And why? Because of dif- 
ferences in theological doctrines? Not at all. For 
two reasons: the celibacy of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the fact that the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church lives in Rome. The celibacy of 
its clergy makes the Roman Catholic machine ex- 
tremely strong, so that some people fear it; the 
supremacy of the Pope is something that a certain 
proportion of American voters will never like. 
The interests and aspirations of a celibate clergy, 
owing all its hopes of preferment to a hierarchy 
governed finally from Rome, will always be thought 
to be a little different from those of the mass of 
the American people, and in spite of esteem and 
liking there wil] always be some jealous apprehen- 
sion of the power and influence of such a priest- 
hood. 


The Lutheran Letter 

In New York the leaders of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church were somewhat stirred by the 
President’s letter, and the local Lutheran confer- 
ence appointed a committee to reply to it. Their 
letter has been published. It concerns itself not 
at all with religious creeds, and agrees absolutely 
with the President “that those citizens are to be 
severely criticised who vote against a man merely 
because he is a Unitarian, a Jew, a Methodist, or 
any other religionist.” But it declares for the 
basic principle of complete separation of state 
and church, and charges that the Roman Catholic 
Church is and has always been opposed to that 
principle, and that it “does not stand for full and 
perfect religious liberty as understood by all Amer- 
icans and defined in our Federal Constitution.” 
That is not a religious objection, but a political 
objection, and it is pretty ably maintained by the 
Lutheran Committee in their argument. The 
conservative Presbyterian Ministers’ Association 
of New York have considered the Lutheran letter 
at their recent meetings, and after much delibera- 
tion and one tie vote, have endorsed it. We have 
not noticed that the Reformed Dutch have taken 
any action on it as yet. 


Some Time “Sut Not Yet 

The President is mistaken. There is still in this 
country an indisposition to vote for a Roman 
Catholic for President, and it is pretty strong. It 
is not religious. however, but political. It is not 
based on bigotry or hate, but on an honest and im- 
personal distrust. We do not think it would come 
out strong in most places, except in relation to 
the Presidency. Roman Catholics have often been 
sent to the Senate. New York had one in Francis 
Kernan, and was most honorably represented. 
There is one on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court, and hundreds on the bench else- 
where. We should think a strong candidate could 
be chosen Governor of New York in spite of his 
being a Roman Catholic. The gist of it is that 
there is almost no prejudice against the participa- 
* tion and representation of Roman Catholics in 
government here, but there would be instant and 
weighty objection to their control of either of the 
three branches of the Federal government. That 
the objection might not be reasonable does not dis- 
pose of it. If it were hereditary and instinctive, 
it would be even more effectual than if it were 
merely reasonable. No sensible person 


would - 
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argue that a good Catholic could not be a good 
President, or’acceptable to all the people. Laurier, 
a Catholic, has been Premier in Canada for twelve 
years, and wonderfully acceptable both to Quebee 
and to Toronto. So, some day a Catholic Presi- 
dent may be—doubtless will be—acceptable here, 
but not yet. Various changes must come first, 
and some of them seem.to be on the way. 


Independent Papers . 

Dr. E. B. Funkuouser, of the New Jersey State 
Hospital at Trenton, asks us to “ name three week- 
ly journals published north of Mason and Drxon’s 
line that were strictly Democratic in _ political 
preference and supported Mr. Bryan; also name 
three that are strictly independent in regard to 
politics and were so during the campaign.” Re- 
plying to question No. 1: We can’t do it. Nobody 
can. No paper could be “strictly Democratic ” 
and support a Populist for President. As to No. 
2: There were Collier’s and Life; they seemed to 
be independent and were quite spirited at inter- 
vals. We might* add that we ourselves are not 
noted for subserviency, except, of course, to the 
Money Power. 


Smoking at Public Dinners 

A Chicago man named WaLker, responding to 
an invitation to a publje dinner, said he would 
pay three dollars for a ticket and go “if smoking 
be prohibited until I can eat and go out.” The 
condition was not accepted, and Mr. Waker 
stayed at home. The others went, and smoked 
probably more than was good for them, but un- 
doubtedly they thought they enjoyed themselves 
the better for doing so. The fact, we fear, is that 
the smoking habit has not only become fixed ir- 
revocably, but is growing apace. Time was when 
no smoke was discernible in a banquet-room in 
this town till coffee was served and the guests 
were called upon to steel their nerves against the 
speeches. Now cigarettes come with the ices, and 
it is not an uncommon practice, on the part of 
younger men especially, to come with their pockets 
filled, and begin to scratch matches even before 
the dinner begins. The effect is disagreeable, often, 
even to men who would consider it a hardship to 
be deprived of their after-dinner cigars. But, 
as the Hindu was wont to observe, what can do? 
The presence of women in the galleries long since 
ceased to act as a deterrent. Indeed, so many 
members of the more dainty sex who live here 
became so addicted to the habit that a law was 
proposed—and we think enacted—last year by the 
Aldermen forbidding them to smoke in public 
restaurants. That was a silly and unwarrantable 
thing to do, of course, but public opinion seemed 
to approve. Whether a similar act compelling 
abstinence at public dinners could be made ef- 
fective is more than doubtful. In our present 
state of devotion to the weed it would probably 
only kill the banquets. Men won’t go any more 
to places where they cannot smoke. So women 
pretty generally have got used to it, and the 
WALKERS will have to, we suspect, or continue to 
remain away. Pity it may be, but true, and get- 
ting truer every day. 


“* Good-by, John Barleycorn !” 

This item of news was in the World of Novem- 
ber 29: 

Hor Sprinas, VirGiInrA, November 28.—Comment 
was made at a small dinner last night on the fact that 
Mr. TAFT’s wineglass was turned down. 

“Yes, and it is going to stay turned down,” he said. 
“T am not going to drink anything again, ever.” 

* You never did drink enough so that any one could 

notice it,” said a boyhood friend present. 
Tf that is even approximately true (and very 
likely it is), it is another hard thump on the slats 
of John Barleyeorn. Here is Mr. Tart, a man of 
convivial nature, and not a teetotaller in years 
past (although always abstemious), in training for 
four years of very hard and responsible work, pro- 
ceeding betimes to turn John Barleycorn away 
from his front door. “Good-by, John,” he says; 
“you can’t help me any on this job!” Well, well! 
This is the coldest shoulder John has had turned 
on him for a whole month—or since President 
Exiot spoke at the no-license meeting in Boston. 


Arguments that Get Home 
Poor old John Barleycorn; what hard, hard days 
these are for him! What hard, hard knocks he 
is getting! Such effective blows as are being 
planted on him now we do not remember to have 
seen handed to him before. Indeed, the statistical 
information that gives them their strength is 
largely a product of modern and fairly recent in- 
vestigation. GoucHu and the rum-fighters of his 
school were largely sentimental. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and like organiza- 
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tions have not appealed strongly either in their 
reasoning or their methods to the neutral by- 
standers. But the new processes of attack reach 
many persons in whom the old processes merely 
raised a derisory antagonism. Such pieces as Dr. 
WiuuraMs has contributed to McClure’s Magazine, 
such declarations as Dr. FreperiIcK Prererson made 
in his address last month at the Charities and Cor- 
rection conference, seem to us to be somewhat 
extreme, but put out as they are by medical men 
of considerable authority, they are very effective. 
To say, “You sha’n’t have any rum!” is not of 
To say, “Rum does you no good, is 
dangerous, and directly or indirectly has done you 
a lot of damage,” counts for something, provided 
the person to whom it is said can be made to 
believe it. The reason why Mr. Tart has turned 
down his wineglasses—if he has—is doubtless be- 
eause he has use for every ounce of energy and 
thinking capacity his machinery can generate, and 
nothing to spare for any amusement that is not 
a true recreation. He is probably convinced that 
aleohol in the long run is a hindrance to health 
and work, and feels unwillitig to put up with any 
hindrances that he ean avoid. His position, of 
course, is peculiar, for he is the strong man fit- 
ting himself to run a hard race, and willing to take 
measures that another man, just as sane, but with 
easier times ahead of him, would not consider 
either necessary or expedient. We like to see such 
men as Dr. MuNsterBERG and Dr. Dana interpose 
their moderate counsels and protests against the 
sweeping condemnation of aleoholie beverages, for 
it would be a pity to see a strong and timely move- 
ment towards great and necessary reforms sweep 
on into extremes of opinion and action which 
justice could not countenance or moderation ac- 
cept. For the rise against aleohol all over the 
world is the most interesting movement of social 
reformation in sight, and none of the energy en- 
listed in it should be wasted in excesses that will 
lead to reaction, or methods that are ill advised. 
The great weapons against aleohol are sound 
knowledge and persuasion. ‘Compulsion is of little 
use, and restriction, to be salutary, must rest upon 
the consent and approval of the communities in 
which it operates. 


Poor Old John! 

But poor old John Barleycorn! He has fallen 
on evil days. His friends are few and _half- 
hearted, and some of those he has he is loath to 
own. The burden of him on humanity is so enor- 
mous that humanity, for dear life’s sake, rebels. 
There is not a broad back in Christendom on which 
some portion of that burden does not rest; there 
is hardly a crumpled body or a debased spirit 
anywhere hereabouts to be found in the wreck of 
which John Barleycorn is not implicated. Em- 
ployers denounce him as a public nuisance; econ- 
omists execrate him; doctors damn him outright 
or with faint praise; experience fears him, science 
snubs him, and reform throws fits at his very 
shadow. Poor old John, that poets in their time 
have loved and praised, who is really a little over- 
cursed just now, and should have credit for some 
things that zeal refuses to take note of! Extir- 
pated he will not be, and if he could be, the world 
would still fall far short of being Paradise. He 
is not the only snake in the orchard; no, not by 
a very great deal. But he has outrageously over- 
done his job. His permit licensed him to cheer, 
and he has abused it beyond extenuation. Let 
him fight his own battle. The spectators will try 
to see that it is a fair fight, but that will be for 
love of liberty and justice and not from any tender- 
ness for him. 


You Can Use It 
LaporTviL_g, Inp., November 27, 1908. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am making out my reading-matter for next 
year, and think I want the Weekty. I have heard 
that that paper is an opponent of the present adminis- 
tration, and of course if that is so I could not use it. 
If that is a mistake would you kindly drop me a card 
at once. ALEX. H. FIsHer. 


We believe the Wrekty is a pretty independent 
paper. We should not call it an opponent of the 
present administration, though at times it has been 
a castigating friend. It supported Tarr for elee- 
tion, much preferring him to Bryan, and hopes to 
be able to approve of what he does as. President. 


A Tie 

The papers say that Mr. Bryan wrestled with a 
large bear in the wilds of Mexico, and the match 
was a tie, the bear getting Mr. Bryan’s coat, but 
not his hide. Every bear who keeps informed 
knows that Mr. Bryan is the kind that lives to 
fight another day. 














































































Southern Legislatures and Railroads 


Is the question of the right relation of government 
to railroads too much for a democracy? Or shall 
we take the more cheerful view that in this matter 
our American democracy has only begun to solve the 
problem? That, if we consider how long it took us 
to make up our mind on the comparatively simple 
question of human slavery, may not be an unreason- 
able view to take. Whoever would be optimistic is, 
in fact, driven to take it. For it is pretty clear that 
as a people we have not yet arrived at any settled 
opinion on the railroad question—not to speak of a 
practical programme. 

One of the many signs of the South’s awakening 
to the fact that it has a great and increasing stake 
in national affairs is its keen interest in this problem; 
and the recent political history of that section af- 
fords perhaps the best instance we yet have of the 
curious backing and filling of public opinion on the 
subject. 

Take particularly the States of North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Ten or twelve years ago, the 
railroad interests seem to have controlled the legis- 
latures. of all three almost as they do New Hamp- 
shire’s in Winston CHURCHILL’s Mr. Crewe’s Ca- 
reer. In Alabama, the late Colonel JEFFERSON M. 
FAULKNER, attorney for the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, was the well-nigh perfect Southern counter- 
part of the Hon. Hilary Vane in the _ novel. 
True, the Colonel was warm and hearty and human, 
whereas the Hon. Hilary is a thorough Yankee, reti- 
cent and unresponsive, and bent on keeping his human 
nature concealed to the end of the book; but the two 
stand for precisely the same politico-economic ar- 
rangement. The Colonel used to have a seat in the 
lobby of the Capitol at Montgomery, between the 
two Houses, and every bill affecting the interests 
he represented—and a good many other bills, probably 
—had to have his sanction before it passed. Major 
AnprREws, of the Southern, another old Confederate, 
had much the same sort of power at Raleigh; and 
things were not different at Atlanta. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, and then the Populists, set 
upon this régime with hornet wrath. The Democratic 
party managed to reabsorb the Populists by swal- 
jowing their platform along with their votes; and in 
consequence three highly belligerent anti - railroad 
statesmen, Comer in Alabama, Hoke Situ in Geor- 
gia, and GLENN in North Carolina, became the Gov- 
ernors of their respective States, each with a Legis- 
lature in sympathy with his views and animus. 

Regulation with a vengeance followed. “ Thor- 
ough” was the watchword. Crude and violent legis- 
lative assault on corporations was but another in- 
stance of the Southerner’s peculiar excitability and 
unreasonableness. Crude and violent, however, it 
certainly was; and much of it—if Judge Jones of 
Alabama and Judge PritcHarp of North Carolina and 
the Supreme Court at Washington are to be trusted 
—unconstitutional as well. 

Then came the Democratic primaries in Georgia; 
and, to the utter astonishment of most onlookers, 
Governor Smiru, the ablest of the three executives, 
was beaten for renomination by JOSEPH BROWN, a 
member of the very railroad commission he had ac- 
cused of serving the railroads instead of the State 
—by little Joe Brown, the silent and unhandsome, 
who had not made a speech or spent a cent to secure 
the honor! More than that: Georgia alone of all the 
Southern States repudiated Bryan, and sent to Den- 
ver a delegation that stood out firmly to the last for 
a conservative candidate. 

In the North Carolina Democratic primaries and 
convention a man of the GLENN type, Congressman W. 
W. Kircnrin, did, indeed, after a bitter struggle, 
win the nomination for Governor. But the reckoning 
came later. In that State, as it happened, the Re- 
publican party already amounted to something; and 
the Republicans nominated for Governor a wealthy 
manufacturer and railroad man, who rides on a pass, 
and in their platform attacked the Democrats for 
unfairness to the railroads and declared war on the 
“ two-by-fours ” who were ruining the business of the 
State. The returns show that they have cut the 
Democratic majority in half, elected three Congress- 
men where they had none, and made great gains in 
the Legislature. Georgia also shows surprising Re- 
publican gains. In Alabama, Governor CoMER’s time 
is not yet; but signs of reaction are not wanting. 

What is the lesson? There is none, perhaps, that 
can be distinctly stated. There is another factor in 
the situation, for the same three legislatures which 
set upon the railroads passed, rather hurriedly, State 
prohibition bills. When Taine got through with his 
history of the French Revolution he wrote a fore- 
word to the general effect that human affairs are 
complicated and hard to understand. That may be 
true of the railroad business also—however simple it 
seems to the framers of Bryan platforms and RoosE- 
VELT policies. Public opinion will probably do a lot 
more backing and filling on the subject before it turns 
decisively in any specific direction. Meanwhile, it 
would seem that a rather good thing for us all to do is 
to study the problem, and look into the actual experi- 
ence of our own and other countries. Perhaps it 
might be well if we should turn for a while from 
the statesmen to men like President HapLey of Yale 
and Professor Riptey of Harvard, who have given 
a great part of their lives to this subject, and who 
seem to go at it rather differently from Messrs. 
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Comer and Situ and GLENN and BryAN and RoosE- 
VELT. “We” means “we the people”; and it really 
does make some difference where we turn. If enough 
of us should finally discover some light, it is pretty 
certain that in the long run the statesmen will con- 
descend to put on smoked glasses and blink the same 
way. That is why democracies get along. 





John Milton 


On December the ninth, three hundred years ago, 
the poet was born who, for the last century at any 
rate, has held the second place in the lists of English 
poets. SHAKESPEARE and MiLTon—the words run to- 
gether, but it would be difficult to find two poets less 
related. When Mitton came home from college he 
wrote of “an inward prompting which grows daily 
upon me that by labor and intent study, which I take 
to be my portion in life, joined with the strong pro- 
pensity of nature, I might leave something so written 
to after-times as they shall not willingly let die.” And 
this he did. So long as the English tongue lasts we 


can hope that men will treasure the spontaneous flow - 


of emotion, the luxuriant fancy, the dainty grace of 
language of “ Lycidas,” “ L’Allegro,” and “Il Pense- 
roso.” These poems were written while he was settled 
as a student in his father’s house after his twenty- 
fourth and before his thirty-third year. 

Perhaps Mitton is just one more example to attest 
the truth of the adage that poets die young. There is 
something incongruous in age and the poetic faculty, 
as if a man who, grown old, still held the poetical out- 
look upon life had in some measure escaped all the 
hard work, all the stern grounding in actuality, all 
the necessary austerities of life, and should meet decay 
still playing with toys and yearning over the spring- 
time’s blossoming. Compare Brownine’s .“ Parley- 
ings” with the volume of “ Men and Women” to see 
how dead the poet was in him in his later years, wak- 
ing only at instants for such lovely lyrics as: 


“Oh, never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together.” 


When Mitton began to work upon “ Paradise Lost ” 
he was at the age when SHAKESPEARE died; he was 
nearly twenty years older than Keats, Byron, and 
SHELLEY when they died; he was older than CoLERIDGE 
was when he had ceased to write poetry, and ten years 
older than Worpsworti when he published “ The Ex- 
cursion,” after which he steadily became heavier and 
duller and took to writing on ecclesiastical topics and 
a series of sonnets to the River Duddon. Mutton, as 
the poet of a cavalier masque, is still a delightful poet, 
but as the writer of a Puritan epic he is, at best, an 
estimable one. It is difficult, despite traditions, not to 
feel a lurking sympathy with Signor PococURANTE’s 
reply when asked if he liked Mrtton: 

“What? the barbarian who constructed a long 
commentary on the first chapter of Genesis in ten 
books of harsh verse? The clumsy imitator of the 
Greeks who caricatures creation, and who, while Moses 
represents the eternal being as creating the world by 
His word, makes the Messiah take a big compass out 
of a cupboard in heaven to trace out the work?” 

This last is a rather unfair interpretation of the 
magnificent passage: . 


“Then stayed the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to cireumscribe 
This universe, and all created things. 
One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
And said, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds; 
This be thy just circumference, O World.” 


There is really no need for imagining that “God’s 
eternal store” is a cupboard in heaven, and if one 
calls to mind one of the quaintest and most delightful 
of Donne’s love lyrics, one fancies that compasses had 
not in that day such schoolroom associations as in 
our own. 

Indeed, some of the grandest effects in “ Paradise 
Lost” are gained by the immense cosmography of the 
poem. But one cannot but feel that as Minton spoiled 
his temper with cheap and current controversy, so also 
he spoiled his style by the practice of cheap and 
current Latin. He had the finite vision and no meta- 
physical endowment. The heavenly hosts are most 
humanly limited. Mr. Garner says that in reading 
“ Paradise Lost” we feel “like pygmies in a world of 
giants.” But surely only when we are dwelling with 
Lucifer and his hosts, Mriton was, as BLAKE said, 
“of Satan’s party without knowing it,” and his Satan 
is his great creation, a fine, bold, resolute and daunt- 
less adventurer of unexampled eloquence. He, at any 
rate, knows his own case and depicts it with a fervor, 
an intimate consciousness of the mood and all it con- 
tains, that gives a real vitality and carrying power 
to his words. ? 

Eve is a silly, submissive, brainless creature who 
at best serves to throw light upon MILTon’s own 
marital difficulties. If an Eve was what he was in 
search of, it is little wonder that he found “a mute 
and spiritless mate.” In view of such an ideal, a 
stubborn silence would be the only possible course. 

Adam is a bland, pompous, dull, middle-class Eng- 
lish squire, tending his garden, pruning his shrubs, 
condescending to his spouse, and living in a complete 
and circumscribed content with his own dominions, 
achievements, and occupations. 
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Jehovah is Adam carried to the nth power, and 
nothing could be more heavily weighted with earthiness 
than his speeches. Again, as Mr. GARNETT points out 
somewhere, it was not canny of the Omniscient to allow 
so capable a person as Satan to tempt so silly and 
inexperienced a one as Eve, nor to set Satan’s own 
servants and allies as doorkeepers to hell, when it 
was quite in their own interests as well as Satan’s to 
let him out. On the whole, if the object of the poem 
was to justify the ways of God to man, it would seem 
to the present generation a huge failure; but, as usual, 
it is the spentaneous side issues that justify the work 
and make it great. 

MILTon suffered from the disorder of the Puritan 
movement; his poetry, too, suffered from his doggedly 
persistent sense that he was quite capable of entering 
into the privy councils of the Deity and of fluently 
interpreting the scheme of creation. After all, who 
comes. nearest to knowing the Almighty says least of 
Him. And Mitton had no conception of becoming as 
a little child and learning the reverence which, if not 
knowledge, is the. nearest human approach to it. 

But despite the fact that our second great poet was 
middle class in conceptions and in manners, he was 
saved by the fact that he was a student and a poet, 
and, like HeIng, ‘a brave soldier in the Liberation 
War of humanity.” 

Without being a close and accurate observer of 
nature, he was yet her passionate lover, and over and 
over again he gives us pictures of earth in her dewy 
freshness and bloom, the quaint, enamelled faces of 
the flowers, the wild thyme and the gadding vine, the 
thousand petty rills that tumble down the snowy hills, 
the rushy-fringed brook and the wandering moon. 
Whether we love and enjoy him or not, none can deny 
the charm and exquisite sensibility of the minor 
poems, or the daring force and occasional grandeur 
cf the epics. 

He gave twenty years of his life, just at the critical 
point, too, to political controversy. He was not a 
political philosopher like BurKE or MIL, but a 
fervent and eloquent reformer like CARLYLE. CARLYLE 
was an impetuous Scotch peasant coping with the 
emasculate conventions of his day; MILTON was a 
stubborn Englishman of the middle class opposing 
genius to mediocrity. A man of headstrong passion, 
he beat his way through his heavy prose style, desper- 
ately sure of himself m all events. It would seem 
that his life was, like his work, admirable, but surely 
not lovable. It, too, was dogmatic and self-consciously 
elaborated, harsh and labored if one compare it with 
the lives of the once-born who are more trustful of 
the spontaneity of the divine sources. It was Mi- 
TON’S idea that the poet must himself be a true poem, 
and that “his heart must contain of just, wise, good, 
the perfect shape.” But his deep-labored  self- 
knowledge failed him more than once, as one may 
judge from the tract on divorce composed practically 
during the honeymoon after his marriage’ with the 
blithe young Mary PoweELL, whom he had hastily and 
unwarily snatched from a gay, cavalier household. He 
pleads that “some conscionable and tender pity might 
be had of those who have unwarily, in something they 
never practise before, made themselves the bondsmen 
of a luckless and helpless matrimony.” In reading the 
pamphlet, despite Mitron’s self-pity, it is hard not to 
pity the seventeen-year-old girl’ emerging from the 
open hospitalities and revelries of her father’s home to 
find herself cloistered with her father’s eloquent but 
acrimonious creditor, who proclaimed her of “an un- 
liveness and natural sloth unfit for conversation.” 
Surely the poet had words for two, and what training 
had the gay girl for debate with the heavy and elderly 
Puritan? 

As for Mitton, finding himself uncomfortably allied 
to a young woman who did not enjoy his conversation, 
he jumped to the conclusion that divorce for incom- 
patibility was not only permissible but must be the 
Lord’s will, since how could the Lord desire to discom- 
fort his impeccable servant JoHN MILTON? His second 
marriage seems to have been somewhat more fortunate, 
and the third time he confided the whole matter of 
choice to the family physician, who recommended a 
young woman of respectable family in Cheshire, and 
she is recorded as being “ active and capable and of a 
peaceful humor.” His treatment of his daughters 
seems to have been a degree or so worse than his treat- 
ment of his wives, and, taken as a whole, we prefer his 
poems to his life. 





Personal 


THE great Yale-Harvard football game of 1908 was 
a defeat for Yale athletics, but, in a way, a victory 
for scholarship, and a vindication of the profession 
of school-mastering. A victory for scholarship, once 
removed, it may be more accurate to call it, for the 
point is that the eminent Coy, the great full-back, 
by much the most conspicuous figure in the game, is 
the younger son of Epwarn Gustin Coy, Yale, ’69, for 
nineteen years a teacher of Greek at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and for twelve years thereafter head- 
master of the Hotchkiss School at Lakeville, Connecti- 
eut. Mr. Coy, who died four years ago, left two sons, 
both of whom have won renown in Yale football, and 
gathered the fruits of that kind of prowess, thus 
vindicating their father’s methods of training the 
young idea. 
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In the Sultan’s Gilded Jai 


THE FIRST OF TWO EXTRAORDINARY ARTICLES CASTING A NEW LIGHT UPON CERTAIN DARK PASSAGES IN THE 


LIFE {OF THE SULTAN OF TURKEY AND UPON HIS ROYAL CAPTIVE, PRINCE ABDUL MEDJID, WHO HAS BEEN 
PRISONER IN A PALACE FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS, BUT’ MAY SOME DAY RULE THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 





5 ee RUSS SaHE following remarkable narrative 

J Neer 
Us iia ws GS which led up to the accession of the 
Verne present Sultan, including the mur- 
i YY der of the deposed Abdul Aziz, the 
Nee) conspiracy of Midhat Pasha, and 
wes the seizure of power by the reign- 

vex ing monarch, Abdul Hamid II., 
whose extraordinary personality is 
graphically seanigat In this instalment the author 
relates the story of his life in the “ Gilded Cage” of 
the captive Prince Abdul Medjid, the Young Turkish 
party’s candidate for the throne, to whom he was 
tutor for four years. The second instalment will de- 
scribe the complications which arose between Turkey 
and Germany and Russia over the discovery of the 
author’s diary, and the fantastic humor of the Sultan, 
who took the writer into his service as Secretary of 
Lmbassy at Vienna. 

The photographs reproduced here were personal 
gifts to Mr. Melnitz. Unfortunately, no photograph 
of Prince Abdul Medjid has ever been taken. 







N a wonderful May morning of the year 

1900 I strolled gayly and good-humor- 

edly through the Champs Elysées, Paris, 

humming a merry chanson. When one 

is but twenty-two and able to breathe 

the air of Paris in May, and modest in 
his desires, one Jacks little to be happy. My chief, 
the representative of one of the largest German 
papers in the world, was sending me to the Im- 
perial Ottoman Embassy in Paris on some kind 
of a political mission. The matter was not press- 
ing. From the Boulevard Haussmann, where we lived, 
to the Ottoman Embassy lead nearly as many roads 
as to Rome. I took the most charming one, over the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, and soon reached the 
Embassy in the Rue Pressburg. My friend, Bey, 
received me. He was at that time the Second Secre- 
tary of the Embassy in Paris, and Chargé d’Affaires 
in Berne. A good fellow, well educated, refined, liberal 
in his social and political opinions and, it was whis- 





discloses the hitherto secret events - 


By Curt Melnitz 


péred, a stanch supporter of the Young Turkish party, 


which had, till the recent revolution, its headquarters: 


in Switzerland, and a strong colony of enthusiastic 
adherents in Paris. My friend’s father was a briga- 
dier-general and commander of artillery in Constan- 
tinople, to which circumstance the son owed his 
splendid position in the diplomatic service. The in- 
terest I had taken from childhood in Oriental affairs 
brought us much together, so that I occupied my mind 
with little else but Turkey, and there took possession 
of me a desire I could not shake off to visit those 
places about which even to-day cluster many precious 
memories of Eastern romance. 
this desire to Bey, and I often debated how 
best to realize this desire, without reaching any definite 
conclusion, until on this morning matters took such 
a turn as to exceed my keenest hopes. I had scarcely 
given my card to the conciérge for His Excellency, 
Munir Pasha, at that time still Munir Bey, when my 
friend took me quickly into his private office, with the 
assurance that my business with Munir Pasha could 
wait ten minutes. 

After the lapse of more than seven years [I still see 
him before me, forgetting for the moment to ke the 
diplomat, as he informed me with beaming face that 
I could at once resign my position in Paris and take 
the next Oriental Express for Constantinople. 

His Imperial Highness Prince Abdul Medjid Ef- 
fendi, Imperial candidate of the Young Turkish party, 
the hope of the Turkish nationalists, prisoner of Abdul 
Hamid, a man whose name I had always heard men- 
tioned in Young Turkish circles with expressions of 
highest love and admiration, born in 1868, a son of 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, who was assassinated in 1876—this 
Abdul Medjid empowered me to gain entrance to his 
prison under some disguise, perhaps that of an in- 
structor to his only child, the Prince Eumer Farok 
Fffendi. 

I was amazed at the fact that there were methods of 
communication between Paris and a man shut off 
from the world. I made my friend explain some condi- 
tions to me inextricably tangled, and after I had my 
interview with the ambassador, slowly returned, my 
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mind too preoccupied with thoughts to hum now my 
merry. chanson, or to listen to the nightingales and 
larks. 

Three days later I said good-by to my dear Paris. 
The Oriental Express brought me to the goal of my 
desires. During the long journey I found sufficient 
time to consider my plan of campaign, how best I 
could gain entrance to Abdul Medjid’s prison. A 
single name had been given me by my Paris friends— 
Zeki Bey. Where I could find this Zeki Bey no one 
had intimated. I was. not to write to any person, 
especially not to Paris or to the Prince in Constanti- 
nople. These were my Paris instructions. On a 
Saturday morning I[ arrived in Constantinople. After 
the examination of my passport—a proceeding only too 
well known to Oriental travellers—I landed safely in 
a hotel in* Pera, the European quarter of Constanti- 
nople, secured a room, and broached to my landlord 
the question of my employment as clerk in the hotel 
office in payment for my board; salary I did not desire. 
The cheapness of my services appealed to the clever 
Levantine of German descent. Monday morning found 
me sitting in the otlice endeavoring to accumulate a 
fund of information as to figures, guests, room num- 
bers, bills, and letters. If I ever succeeded in this I 
do not remember it; judging from my recollection of 
the growing dissatisfaction of the proprietor, the con- 
trary seems to be the case. Three weeks passed by. 
I ‘had had ample opportunity to study thoroughly the 
situation and environment of the scene of my future 
action; but to the goal itself I had not progressed one 
step. "Suddenly one day a Turk of athletic build in- 
quired for me, introducing himself as Zeki Bey, and 
informed me that he knew all about me and my plans, 
that no time was to be lost, that he was pursued 
by spies, that he could remain scarcely five minutes, 
that he himself was in the service of the Prince Abdul 
Medjid, and that the Prince had sent him to me with 
the message that I should not be afraid, but patient, 
while he himself would arrange that I should gain 
entrance to his prison by permission of the Sultan. 
Only a few days later Zeki Bey again appeared and 
informed me that the Sultan Abdul Hamid, after 
many requests and supplications, had permitted the 
Prince to take me into his service as tutor to his only 
child on condition that the Prince and myself, though 
under the same roof, should have no communication 
with one another, and that I should never affront the 
sacredness of the harem. How Abdul Hamid ever con- 
sidered the former of these prohibitions possible 
never became clear either to the Prince or myself. 

On the fourth day of June, 1900, I passed through 
the doors of the Imperial prison. For four years and 
four months I shared therein the life of the unhappy 
inhabitants. What during that time I saw and ex- 
perienced as the first European who ever lived interne 
in a seraglio I will tell. I shall tell of the noble na- 
tional character of the Turks and the corruption of 
their governing masters; of the politics of Turkey; 
of an ideal man named Abdul Medjid who some day, 
if “one” shall not torture him to death, will wear 
the crown of the Padishah. 

On the summit of the Tchamlidja, a hill on the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, well known to all 
travellers, two great palaces proudly dominate their 
surroundings. ‘They form prisons for two princes-— 
Yussuf Izzedine Effendi and Abdul Medjid Effendi— 
both sons of the former Sultan, Abdul Aziz. With 
their parks and gardens, the large areas which they 
cover, the many guard-houses surrounding the walls, 
in which detachments of soldiers and police are 
stationed, they assume the appearance of towns, fre- 
quently provoking the questioning curiosity of many 
a traveller without success. From November to April 
both palaces are uninhabited, for during the winter 
months these two princes are compelled to spend their 
time in two jails on the European shore directly under 
the Yildiz Kiosk, the residence of the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. No foreigner has ever entered one of these 
serails. Shut out from the outside world, without 
communication with mankind or even one another, 
they live surrounded by spies, the military, police, 
eunuchs, and lackeys separated from human society, 
although their only crime is te have had for their 
father a crowned head and to possess Imperial rights! 
Yet these Imperial rights are causing sleepless nights 
to Abdul Hamid, and keep him in constant fear iest 
Abdul Medjid may .drive him from his throne and, 
because of the popularity he enjoys, become Sultan in 
his place. When this kind family father first incar- 
cerated the princes, Abdul Medjid was just nine years 
of age. Thirty years have passed over Constantinople 
since that day, the while Abdul Medjid, having 
fought successfully with all his physical and moral 
powers against brutalization, stagnation, and men- 
acing insanity, has become one of the most popular 
men in Turkey, the one Prince of. the Osman family 
through whom the Turkish people hope for salvation 
from inevitable ruin. The Turkish people! How 
wrongly has this people been judged by the world! 
To the European and American the Turk is a de-- 
praved barbarian, a fanatically intolerant hypocrite, 
always a reactionary, and frequently a libertine. 
Why is he thus judged? Perhaps because every other 
tourist who has spent a week in Constantinople can- 
not refrain from committing the crime of writing a 
book, 2 magazine or newsp — article, descriptive of 
the Golden Horn which their eyes have gazed upon. 













































































































If only these gentlemen would not write of the Turkish 
people whom they did not sce in Constantinople! If 
these gentlemen only knew and would remember that 
Abdul Hamid, the same Abdul Hamid who receives 
Kuropean princes so charmingly, has done little else 
during the last thirty years than reduce to a minimum 
the Turkish population of Constantinople, a minimum 
absolutely insuflicient to enable one to obtain any idea 
of the character of the Turkish people! 

Abdul Hamid is a peculiar admixture of genius and 
insanity. A genius he is in the direction of the ex- 
ternal affairs of Turkey, insane in his tyranny and 
thirst for murder; a, genius in the art of making men 
his servants and in skilfully extricating himself 
from the political noose, insane in his terrible fear 
of assassination. And these morbid hallucinations 
stop not even at his child, his brother, or his wife. 
In order to illustrate this we will relate an episode 
which happened on Bairam day, 1901. 

Among the six young girls who are on each Bairam 
day presented to the Sultan was a young Tcherkess 
beauty, a girl cf about sixteen years. The Sultan ad- 


mired her extremely, and she was commanded to 
marry him. <Aitendants undressed the girl, who 
waited with beating heart for the coming of the 

















Eumer Farok, son of the captive Prince Abdul 
Medjid. He has never left his prison since birth 


“Ruler of the Faithful.” As may be conceived in 
consideration of the education of these “ prepared ” 
heauties, when the Sultan entered the room her ex- 
citement arose, to uncontrollable height. In a hasty 
movement she covered with both hands her heaving 
breasts, and a moment later the poor child paid for 
this involuntary proof of the maidenly sense of shame 
with “her young life. Abdul Hamid had imagined her 
hasty movement an attempt upon his life, and, deadly 
pale and trembling with fear, had fired a well-aimed 
shot at the poor Teherkess girl. The Albanian 
orderly, the only other person present, lives to-day 
retired in Bechiktash at the foot of the Yildiz Kiosk. 

Another episode. Abdul Hamid does not use his 
bedroom, ‘The splendidly furnished apartment which 
should serve this purpose has not been used by him 
within the memory of the oldest Albanian butler. 
Nobody knows when or where the Sultan sleeps. To- 
cay, perhaps, at, three in the morning he lies down 
upon an ottoman in the banquet-hall; to-morrow at 
eight in the evening in an elegant antechamber; noon 
of the day after. finds him sleeping in some other 
place; again, he takes no sleep at all. At other times 
cight o'clock in the morning or four in the afternoon 
reveals him in the ambassador’s reception-hall in 
restless slumber, prepared to arise at the slightest 
noise. And always in full dress, with two trusty, ath- 
letie Albanians as body-guards. So it happened in the 
autumn of 1903 that Abdul Hamid threw himself down 
on an ottoman in semi-slumber, soon seeming to be fast 
asleep. The two Albanians, a few feet from him, kept 
vigilant guard. One of these two, especially anxious 
for the welfare of his master, thought the velvet cover- 
ing not warm enough, and stepped lightly to the 
couch of His Majesty in order to add another cover. 
In doing so he was so unfortunate as to touch the 
Sultan’s arm, the hand of which always held a loaded 
revolver. Instantly Abdul Hamid was upon his feet, 
and had shot his servant dead before recognizing him. 
The Sultan is still a master shot, with the true aim of 
an Osman. The other guard fled from the room. 
Later his silence was made secure by a life income. 
Abdul Hamid entertains the same fear of his own 
tamily. His children live, it is true, in the Yildiz 
Kiosk, but in well-separated buildings. They are al- 
lowed to see their father upon but one day of each 
week, Friday, the Turkish Sabbath, and then only in 
the presence of a strong body-guard. Even in their 
company the Suitan does not lose his mad fear for life 
and throne. His brothers he has imprisoned. He has 
sent into their golden prison-houses the most. beauti- 
ful women, the richest wines, the lowest eunuchs, in 
order to murder them in this paradoxical manner, 
without being written in history a fratricide. All 
this beeause he imagines one of the Imperial princes 
may do unto himself as in 1876 he did unto the then 
Sultan Murad. An authentic portrayal of those 
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tragic days from May to August, 1876, has never 
yet been published. Prince Abdul Medjid has told 
me of these events again and again, and for the bene- 
fit of justice the truth concerning those terrible days 
shall be set forth in accordance with the daily entries 
in my journal. Abdul Medjid thus described these 
events to me: ; 

“Do you see this room? Here it was that my 
‘father, Abdul Aziz, was assassinated. Assassinated? 
No! Slaughtered like an animal! The then Crown- 
Prince Murad, for whom, it is true, a worse fate was 
reserved than for my father, was his murderer. At 
that time I was but eight years old. Still those ter- 
rible scenes stand clearly before me as though they 
had happened but yesterday. You know, and I have 
told you often, that my father with all his great 
faults had many good traits of character. He did 
not imprison his family as does Abdul Hamid. The 
princes were allowed to serve their country in free- 
dom. Crown-Prince Murad filled an exalted position, 
as did Abdul Hamid and my elder brother Yussuf 
Izzedine.- But Murad was an ambitious man access- 
ible to exterior influences. Midhat Pasha, the right 
hand and unhappy star of my father, was dreaming of 
a Turkish republic. No means of attaining this end 
was too low for him to use. Midhat persuaded Crown- 
Prince Murad to execute a devilish plan in which the 
commander of the palace had to participate. This 
commander of the palace was no other than my oldest 
brother, Yussuf Izzedine, who was quickly won by 
empty promises which, naturally, were never kept. 
After sufficient instructions to the palace guards from 
my brother, their commander, my father was forced 
to abdicate and to put his name to one of the most 
rascally documents which scoundrel had ever written, 
and which deprived him forever of his throne. Crown- 
Prince Murad Effendi, with the necessary consent of 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, was named in this document as 
regent. Midhat’s plan was well thought out. From 
Crown-Prince Murad he obtained the promise that 
Murad would have the abdicated Sultan, Abdul Aziz, 
as well as all the living princes, assassinated, in order 
to safeguard his throne. Midhat did not tell Murad 
that he would then assassinate’ him, or that in the 
lack of princes of the Osman family nothing would 
be more natural than to establish a republic with 
himself, Midhat, as its president. All went according 
to the plan. My father was forced to abdicate. In 
May, 1876, he and his family were taken from Dolma- 
Bagtshe in Bechiktash to Eski Serai] in Stamboul. 
We remained there scarcely three days when we were 
taken from there into this Ortakeny prison. My 
brother Yussuf, who had sufficiently shown his charac- 
ter by his treason to his own father, was in the 
family party, for he was the first to be thrown over- 
hoard by Midhat. Never will I forget the last days of 
my father, spent here in these rooms. Presentiments 
of death oppressed him. Once he called Yussuf and 
myself to him and begged my brother to protect me 
in life, to make reparation for his sin to his father 
by being good to his brother. But a few days later, 
June 6, 1876, when Yussuf failed to use the oppor- 
tunity to defend the life of our father, it became clear 
to me that I could never call him brother. You know 
that this feeling has remained to the present time. 
At that time Yussuf loved one of the beauties. of my 
father’s harem. During the days through which my 
unhappy father had yet to live, and in which sadness 
and pain were the theme of our family life, Yussuf 
spent hours and hours with her. And when on that 
gloomy morning of June the sixth the cries of 
‘Help!’ in my father’s voice rang through the house, 
and I hurried with the servants to this room, which 
serves me to-day as a study, my father lay there un- 
conscious, blood streaming from the wounds made by 
the cuts of three hired murderers. The only man who 


could have saved him would not interrupt his love- 


making. The confusion was indescribable. My father 
lived a few hours and was still alive, although in hor- 
rible agony, when one hundred and one cannon-shots 
announced to the world his alleged suicide and the 
legitimate accession to the throne of Murad. The paid 
physicians who signed the false certificate of suicide 
must ‘have had broad consciences. Midhat Pasha was 
jubilant. So was the Sultan Murad; but both had 
to attend. Suddenly none other than the Crown-Prince 
Abdul Hamid, who had intently watched the passing 
events, and who was more than the equal of both the 
chief actors of this drama. In July, Abdul Hamid 
tried to communicate with Midhat, promising him the 
blue heavens if he would assist him to the throne. 
Midhat, suspicious, did not care to respond, and 
pressed Murad quickly to execute the second part of 
their agreement, the assassination of all the Imperial 
princes. Murad, who had had sleepless nights since 
the assassination of my father accomplished by his 
orders, at last gave his consent to this devilish pro- 
ceeding. In the beginning of August he sent to all 
of us princes an invitation to a banquet to be held 
at Beylerbey Serail, at which the new Sultan Murad 
desired to welcome personally all the Imperial princes. 
None of the older princes, not to speak of myself, a 
child, had a presentiment of the terrible purpose of 
this banquet, which was none else than to poison us 
all. The preceding evening we made our preparations 
to attend. Suddenly-none other than the Crown Prince 
Abdul Hamid sent a messenger to each one of us with 
a warning that if he did not care to die we should not 
attend the banquet. None went. The morning after 
the banquet was to have taken place the Sultan Murad 
showed symptoms of insanity. Midhat Pasha became 
anxious, but believed soon to be able to master the 
situation. He cffered himself to Prince Abdul Hamid 
to win him to his plans, in which aim he seemingly 
succeeded. Abdul Hamid agreed with everything rec- 
ommended by Midhat, and on August 31, 1876, a de- 
cree of the Sheik-ul-Islam declared that Sultan Murad 
had become. suddenly insane and Crown-Prince Abdul 
Hamid became Regent of Turkey. The new _ regent 
quickly introduced firm government. After a consti- 
tutional comedy played to the galleries of the world, 
Midhat Pasha was one of the first to be exiled. Poor 
Murad was imprisoned in Tehirangan, where after 
twenty-eight years of imprisonment his sad life termi- 
nated in 1904. He has paid heavily for the murder 
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of my father. And only since his death is Abdul 
Hamid the legitimate Sultan. 

“My cousin Abdul Hamid, or father, as he ealls 
himself to us princes, after having imprisoned us, is a 
psychological riddle. Certainly I cannot feel any sym- 
pathy for this man who has ruined my life. But the 
family bonds which unite us reduce the prejudices I 
have against him, and I feel able to judge impar- 
tially. What shall one say when one sees Abdul. 
Hamid sign an ‘Irade’ sending thousands into exile 
or ten thousand Armenians to death, and half an hour 
later presenting to a poor widow, whose house has 
burned down, a magnificent home and sufficient means 
to live the remainder of her life free from care? What 
shall one say when one sees him torturing to death, 
with the most refined skill, us princes in our golden 
prisons and receiving a European prince with be- 
witching cordiality, causing him to believe that Abdul 
Hamid is an ideal father of his country, and that his 
enemies are liars and their accusations false? What 
shall one say when one sees Abdul Hamid corrupting 
his people and compelling them to choose whether to 
become spies or die from hunger, and leading by the 
nose all the ‘Great Powers’ of the world, the equal 
of their most clever diplomats? What shall. one say 
when one sees Abdul Hamid studying thoroughly the 
most up-to-date modern medical and ‘physiological 
treatises, translated by his private philologists into 
Turkish, building a magnificently furnished Hamidic 
hospital in which the sick poor are nursed free of 
charge? What shall one say when one sees Abdul 
Hamid keeping in Techirangan Serail his brother 
Murad, and his innocent children, for twenty-eight 
years, but sending to them, at the slightest indisposi- 
tion of one of these prisoners, the best physician in his 
realm? What shall one say when one sees the iron 
energy with which Abdul Hamid for thirty years 
has overcome all possible obstacles, living only for his 
personal interests—not caring in the least for the 
interests of the nation or for the retrogression of our 
race from Europe? What shall one say when one sees 
Abdul Hamid living for thirty years in his Yildiz 
Kiosk, a voluntary prisoner who, in his nameless dread 
of murder, has built for himself a golden cage in 
which he lives lonely and unloved, filling this Kiosk 
with the latest inventions in electricity as well as in 
all other lines, thinking nothing too good for himself 
or his pleasure? 

“What shall ene say when one sees the exquisite re- 
finement with which he murders? 

“What shall one say when one sees how skilfully 
Abdul Hamid secures for himself the confidence of his 
Albanian body-guards? How he overloads the Yildiz 
troops with money and other gifts in order to be able 
to trust every single man, while the other troops of 
Constantinople must wait for months for their pay, 




















Djemil Bey, a spy who was paid twenty-five pounds by 
the Sultan for denouncing a harmless act of the author 


and the regiments stationed in the interior searce re- 
ceive two months’ pay in one year, and are compelled 
to serve in tattered uniforms? 

“ What shall one say when one sees how Abdul Hamid 
upon each ‘Donanma,’ the anniversary of the acces- 
sion to the throne, overburdens his already impover- 
ished people, who, in a panic of fear of denunciations 
and being thought suspects, overbid one another in 
loyalty, giving the most expensive of illuminations, 
fireworks, and festivals in order to deceive the world 
and himself into the belief that he is popular? 

“What shall I say when I have supplicated him 
many times to allow me to be present at one of the 
many concerts which the artists of Europe give for 
him alone, a request which he has never granted, al- 
though he well knows my foible for music? 

“What shall I say when 1, imprisoned by him, am 
asked by him in his kind fatherly way to give him 
advice concerning some political matter? When I 
entreat him to give me a political office in order’ that 
my life may not be spent so uselessly, and he refuses 
me and sends me back to my gilded cage to continued 
torture? 

“What shall one say when one sees one of the most 
intelligent European monarchs, Emperor William the 

(Continued on page 32.) 








HE United States have given to the 
British Islands the typewriting- 
machine and in return Great Britain 
has sent you the golf club; and 
therein lies a great deal more than 
might appear to those unacquainted 
with national progress on the other 
side of the Atlantic during the last 
fifteen years. I mention fifteen 
years because those years circumscribe the periodical 
visits I have so greatly enjoyed in the United States 
and Canada. Fifteen years is a long time in the his- 
tory of modern nations. On each side of the Atlantic 
the changes that have been caused by the action and 
reaction upon each other of the English-speaking peo- 
ples have been remarkable. 

1 propose in a few discursive words to deal with the 
changes I have seen,on the continent of North Amer- 
ica. In presenting you with the golf club and the 
jawn-tennis racquet we have, in my opinion, rendered 
you quite as great a service as that we have derived 
from the various business appliances with which 
you have made us acquainted. Fifteen years ago 
your hustling New- Yorker retiring from the city 
early on Saturday for the leisurely pursuit of 
a small ball would have been liable to provoke 
laughter from his fellows, but to-day the out- 
door American is one of the new features of the 
national landscape. As a result the American man 
and the American woman are growing bigger, hand- 
somer, and less nervous. The Canadians have always 
been outdoor people and had nothing to learn from us 
in that respect. Their Scottish forefathers brought 
with them golf and curling, from the Indians they 
took la ecrosse, from the English hockey, football, and 
a little cricket. They are an outdoor people. In my 
opinion the attractions of outdoor life came to you 
none too soon. The size of some of your businesses, 
and your business pace generally, have become too 
great for even the best-balanced brain. The great 
perfection of the American telephone service, for ex- 
ample, renders it a privacy-destroying and- nerve- 
smashing instrument, and concentrates in five days a 
week at least enough mental occupation for the whole 
seven. 

As I write, in the fifteenth story of one of your 
hotel palaces, this Saturday afternoon in early winter, 
automobiles in hundreds are gliding away into the 
country, laden with “ grips ” and golf clubs; and those 
“grips”? mean something, too. They mean the be- 
ginning of what we, in England, call the week-end 
habit and the week-end cottage. Such a method of 
life is especially adaptable to many of your large 
cities, but as I know New York best I would speak 
of that aspect of life in that city. With ‘us the trend 
of life amon e comfortable classes is a very small 
flat or house in a great city and a converted farm- 
house, or newly erected cottage, to the owner’s taste, 
from twenty-five to fiftv miles, from town. The in- 
creased pressure of modern ‘life.and national love of 
the outdoor, of riding, shooting, . fishing, riding to 
hounds, and golf, have brought about. this state of 
affairs, which has been greatly accentuated with us as 
with you by the aid of the motor-car. This outdoor 
life is with you leading to other changes, for it has 
been the complaint of foreigners as far back. as those 
who visited here one hundred years ago that the tem- 
perature of living-rooms and public conveyances was 
such as to be a very real source of discomfort to 
people unused to it. In a measure, these foreigners 
are themselves a little to blame, for, instead of adopt- 
ing the American plan of wearing thin indoor clothes 
and carrying an overcoat, the visiting European, as a 
rule, wears the same heavy clothes needful in the damp 
climates of Europe, in rooms heated to as high as 
75° or 80° F. Nevertheless, rooms heated very much 
above 65° coupled with lack of proper ventilation are 
productive of tuberculosis, and bring’ about that dried- 
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up look so commonly seen in the American women 
of the past generations. The heat nuisance is now 
really being remedied here, and over and over again 
1 have seen complaints of the overheating of trains 
at the hands of the black gentlemen, whose tropical 
origin still nurtures in their veins the love of the 
torrid. After a long day on the golf links, during 
which the blood is thoroughly oxygenated, the heated 
room is particularly trying and injurious. 

It is obvious that the beautiful type of American 
women who may be seen walking in the shopping dis- 
tricts of the main streets of any of your Eastern 
cities is gaining in brightness of eye and clearness 
of skin by this open-air life. I am not acquainted 
with the West and therefore describe only that which 
comes under my observation. 

The American temperament is so adaptable and 
changes so readily, that to keep pace with new na- 
tional types is almost as impossible as it, is to main- 
tain one’s acquaintance with the rapid progress of 
your cities. There was an American type, the gloomy 
man, of a kind I used to meet frequently years ago, 
who was fend of whispering to visitors that all was 
not as it should be in the United States—as a matter 
of fact, the world might speedily hear of an Amer- 
ican Revolution. The power of capital, and, above all, 
the power of the “ pull,” had assumed such dimensions 
that a clash was inevitable. Some of the foreigners 
went away and believed it and wrote about it; but to 
any one who witnessed the calm manner in which 
eighty-five millions of people proceeded to elect the 
new “manager of the great United States” corpora- 
tion, Judge Taft, and the absence of bitterness, to 
which our Ambassador, Mr. Bryce, so warmly tes- 
tified in New York in November last, no indication 
of impending violent changes appeared. As a mat- 
ter of fact, perfection in government has not been 
attained here or anywhere else, and yet it would be 
an ungrateful observer who did not see that there is 
a growing culture and an increasing comfort for the 
millions here. that cannot possibly produce anything 
but a warm feeling of thanks on the part of the im- 
migrant hordes, who find refuge and plenty. The very 
vigilance of public men in prompt exposure of finan- 
cial scandals constitutes a safety-valve for discontent- 
ed spirits which seems to me admirable and effective. 

Another passing character is the “ Spread-eagle 
American” about whom Mark Twain has written. 
He was, as a rule, noisy, ignorant, and arrogant, 
could see nothing in the Galleries of Florence but the 
dumping of oleographs to old “back numbers,” to 
whom everything outside his native city is very small 
or “one horse” or worse. 

We have produced a very similar type at home 
the Englishman, the subject of recent discussion in the 
Times, who went about the world disparaging it. 
A wider acquaintance, a wider reading, and wider 
travel bring all the better classes of the world into 
greater consonance, and ought to do a great deal in 
the preservation of international peace. But the 
initial stages, the first appearance of people new to 
travel, would appear to belie the suggestion. Many 
parts of Europe are to-day afflicted by the beginning 
of the travel habit among the middle-class German, 
who has only just begun the art and has not yet 
learned it. His second emergence from Berlin shows 
him to be not half as bad a fellow as he previously 
painted himself to be. And.I assume that much 
of the pleasant feeling that now exists between Great 
Britain and the United States is the result of mutual 
intercourse. It is true that we do not visit you to 
the extent that you come to us. Our duty to India, 
to Australasia, to Canada, and the other various parts 
of the British Empire necessitates the scattering of 
our travel over a very wide area. But we come to you 
in much greater numbers than one might suppose. 
Many of us now who make a Canadian tour often 
go or return by the United States. Others journey 
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across the continent on their way to our Far-Kastern 
colanies or Australia, and a considerable and inereas- 
ing number visit you for the sake of witnessing your 


national progress. The Spread - eagle American has 
been obliterated by travel. Gone, too, has the old 
time Yankee. I remember with what interest years 


ago I viewed two real chin-bearded down-East Yan 
kees at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, now demolished, like 
so many of your landmarks. As one wanders through 
New England, one finds that even there this type has 
disappeared almost as effectually as the Indians them- 
selves. They were the product of generations who 
struggled with nature, wrestling with the wilderness 
and making it into an agricultural country. 

So much of it has gone away to form the great 
West that we don’t expect the Yankee to be found in 
his old abundance. As a matter of fact, the type. 
with his drawl and his laconic humor, has gone, and 
I have sought him out at the fountain-head. 

Another changing American type is the American 
child of the prosperous classes. I can remember 
when those little imps were a source of amusing sat- 
isfaction to their own parents, but a godd deal of dis 
comfort to others. Their vivacity was perhaps not 
sufliciently checked, and this lack of control was suffi- 
cient to upset the comfort of a whole dining-room or 
sar or steamship. 

Phat, like everything else here, is noticeably rem- 
edied and taken in hand, and we find that the bring- 
ing up of children has become a study; their voices 
are trained and they are are not allowed to eat in- 
digestible foods at late hours, and, generally speaking, 
the intense desire for improvement has been applied 
to motherhood, the nursery, and the schools. 

The way in which an American takes hold of a 
national fault and remedies it is one of the new 
traits of the national character—I think an entirely 
new trait. Many years ago Pasteur issued an edict 
against expectoration, which was prevalent here, partly 
perhaps because of the habits of immigrants who 
come from expectorating countries. In many of your 
great cities, and in particular in New York, the peo- 
ple have taken the matter into their own hands and 
by persuasion and coercion: have-killed the practice 
absolutely. Surely in a city of five millions of people 
that is a triumph of self-government. 

Then again, take the control of automobiles. Paris, 
the birthplace of the automobile, where they have .no 
more experience in driving than anywhere else, is no 
longer the delightful resort it was, by reason of the 
recklessness of motorists. Police regulations have 
been attempted there and new laws are constantly 
being enacted. But the deadly driving still persists. 
The New York chauffeur has- not reached perfection, 
but one can, at least, cross your roads in safety. And 
why? Your police have studied problems abroad, 
come home, and constituted a street service especially 
suited to this town and have made things happy for 
pedestrians. 

The new spirit of desire for improvement will bring 
about changes in the national character impossible 
to foresee. And other causes for change are at work. 

What will be the result of the intermingling of 
Teuton and Latin, Celt and Saxon, Slav and Syrian? 
The process of mixing the races has always been an 
extremely slow one. It does not appear to be pro- 
ceeding much more rapidly here than elsewhere. Irish 
and English have always easily intermarried, and 
Irish seem to have become more Americanized in the 
last fifteen years. But, on the other hand, the Ital- 
ians, who have been pouring into this country for 
some generations, do not appear to be prominent in 
publie affairs or polities, or in my work, that of the 
newspaper. I assume that they intermarry among 
themselves. And so far as the Latins are concerned, 
they have the strong binding link of their Chureh. And 
the melting-pot is always boiling. What will it 
produce? 
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IN THE “INDOOR MARATHON,” RUN AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, ON NOVEMBER 25, BETWEEN “ JOHNNY.’ 
PIC GAMES, AND PIETRO DORANDO, HIS CLOSEST CONTESTANT, THE LATTER REGAINED THE HONORS HE HAD LOST IN ENGLAND LAST SUMMER. 
26 MILES, 385 YARDS OF THE DISTANCE IN 2 HOURS, 44 MINUTES, AND 20 3-5 SECONDS. 

IN THE OLYMPIC RACE WAS 2 HOURS, 56 MINUTES, 18 2-5 SECONDS. 


HAYES FINISHED 30 YARDS BEHIND. 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS RICHARD CROKER STARTING 


Photograph by the Press Photo Co. 


” HAYES, WINNER OF THE MARATHON RACE IN THE OLYM- 


DORANDO RAN THE 
THE WINNING TIME OF HAYES 


THE RACE 


(A graphic description of this race, by Charles Henry White, will be found on page 31) 
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The German Revolt Against the Kaiser 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 





FORROR RINCE BULOW remains in office, 
PIZNIQ and for the time being the German 
NO) “crisis” is over. It was exciting 
enough while it lasted. The whole 
German people turned upon their 
Kaiser in a sudden fury of pent-up 
BS irritation. The law of lése-majesté 
8 was simply ignored. Writers and 
cartoonists gave unhampered ex- 
pression to the popular rage. In the Reichstag and 
out of it speakers vied with one another in trouncing 
their sovereign. The tone-of the cafés was all but 
republican in its vehemence. On all sides men cried 
aloud for “constitutional guarantees” that would 
held the Kaiser in check and prevent him from com- 
mitting Germany to views and policies behind the 
backs, not merely of the people, but of his chosen 
advisers. On all sides men said that the duality in 
the conduct of German affairs must end, that the 
habit of unauthorized interviews, telegrams, and con- 
versations must be broken off, that the personal régime 
must give way to a more regular and responsible sys- 
tem. No monarch of our day and generation has 
received so tremendous a wigging. Even the Con- 
servatives, to whom the Emperor is the pivot of the 











Prince Von Bulow 
THE IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY, WHO 
BROUGHT HOME TO THE KAISER A REALIZING SENSE 


OF THE ENORMITY OF HIS* INDISCRETIONS 
entire German state, issued a manifesto in guarded 
but significant disapprobation of his recent adventures. 
The Radicals were ready to go much farther than 
that. They wanted the Reichstag to present an em- 
phatic address to his Majesty, but they soon found 
tiat unanimity was unattainable, and that the Ger- 
man Parliament, split up as it is into a dozen and 
more parties, has neither the cohesion nor the inde- 
pendence to speak its mind freely. But motions have 
been brought forward. that may yet come to be looked 
upon as landmarks in the evolution of popular gov- 
ernment in Germany. One, introduced by the Social 
Democrats, demands that the Chancellor shall be 
made responsible to Parliament for all political acts 
and omissions of the sovereign, and provides ma- 
ehinery for impeaching him, if necessary, before a 
Parliamentary High Court. Another, standing in the 
name of the Catholic Centre—the largest and most 
compact body in the Reichstag—calls upon the Federal 
Council to establish the responsibility of -the Chan- 
cellor and of his substitutes by legislation. Neither 
of these resolutions, at the time of writing, has yet 
been made the subject of a Reichstag debate; and 
since the crisis is officially declared to be over, both 
may be conveniently shelved. But the fact that they 
should be put down on the agenda at all is of un- 
questionable moment. Coupled with what has been 
publicly said in the House, and with the whole temper 
and attitude of the people outside it, one may fairly 
regard November, 1908, as marking the extreme height 
yet reached by the gathering resolve of the German 
people to be themselves the German government. 
The immediate cause of this universal onslaught 
upon the Kaiser was, of course, that masterpiece of 
indiscretion—the Daily Telegraph interview. In it 
the Kaiser roundly rebuked the English people for 
refusing to trust his professions of friendship, spoke 
of his subjects as being preponderantly hostile to 
Great Britain, informed the world that at the crisis 
of the Boer war he had drawn up a plan of campaign 
for the benefit of the British sovereign and govern- 
ment, announced that it was he, and he alone, who 
frustrated the Russian and French project of inter- 
vention in South Africa, and warned Japan that the 
German fleet was being built for service-in the Pacific. 
No statements could have been more deftly con- 
trived to embroil the Kaiser, with his subjects and 
Germany, with the three leading Powers of Europe 
and Asia; and the chapter of humiliating accidents 
by which they came to be published,. with the im- 
primatur of the Wilhelmstrasse, intensified the fury 
and mortification of the entire German people. But 
what gave the last edge of bitterness to their resent- 
ment was the Kaiser’s ostentatious indifference. 
While .all. Germany was ringing with indignant pro- 
tests, while the Reichstag was belaboring the head of 
the German state with unprecedented vigor, and while 
every one agreed that the country was in the throes 
of the most momentous constitutional crisis it has yet 
experienced, the Kaiser was six hundred miles away 
from Berlin, out of Germany altogether, shooting 
pheasants with the heir to the Austrian throne, and 
regaling himself with music-hall performances into 
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the small hours of the morning. Under these circui- 
stances, it was natural that the popular indignation 
should take on an extraordinary strength, and should 
threaten to precipitate a furious struggle between the 
nation and the Crown. But it is very important to 
remember that the uneasiness of the German people 
under the personal régime, their dissatisfaction with 
its manifestations and its results, and their desire to 
substitute for it a system of national responsibility, 
are no new things. They have, on the contrary, been 
gathering force and definiteness for many years past. 
Loyalty to the Crown is a German instinct, and there 
is no serious question of its weakening. But loyalty 
to the Crown does not necessarily imply approval of 
all the actions and antics in which the wearer of it 
may indulge; and both on personal and on political 
grounds the German people have been steadily ac- 
cumulating a case of real magnitude against their 
Kaiser. 

The Kaiser, while a man of real parts and of ex- 
alted nature, has the defect of being a dilettante who 
believes himself omniscient. The Germans are be- 
ginning to realize this. Prince Biilow a couple of 
years ago declared that the German people preferred 
‘“an Emperor of flesh and blood” and rejoiced in the 
utterances of a “strong personality.” It was, he 
maintained, “contrary to the wishes of the German 
people” that the Kaiser should only say what had 
been prepared and revised for him by his ministers. 
A man of powerful volition and initiative, and not 
a mere figurehead or puppet, was what the Germans 
liked for the head of their state. I think this is very 
largely true, but I also think it not less true that 
the Kaiser has obtruded his personality in a way 
which his subjects are fast coming to find insupport- 
able. He has Hohenzollerned them just a shade too 
much. They are beginning to resent his offhand half- 
baked obiter dicta on art, religion, poetry, the drama, 
cures for consumption, aeroplanes, Parisian fashions, 
science, clay-modelling, the construction of yachts, and 
so on. What Prince Henry called “the gospel of his 
Majesty’s hallowed person” finds fewer disciples every 
year. The nation is emerging from the mist: of il- 
lusions through which it has hitherto peered at its 
sovereign. It is detecting something rather meretri- 
cious in his views and judgments; it is questioning his 
capacities; it is questioning even his industry. His 
travels and love of display, his susceptibility to flat- 
tery, his abrupt whims, his Rooseveltian outbursts, 
his favorite indulgences, his supreme egotism, his 
faculty for shutting out whatever is troublesome— 
all this is made the target for a kind of criticism 
that is absolutely new in German experience. The 
people used to believe implicitly in the Kaiser, and 
they are now ceasing to do so. 

But the ease becomes very much more complicated 
when one remembers the powers and prerogatives that 
the Constitution vests .in the Kaiser and the un- 
hindered way in which he has hitherto exploited them. 
I do not know that he has ever in act transgressed 
the letter of the Constitution, but he has certainly 
ofiended against its spirit. His repression of the 
Chancellorship into a position of almost abject sub- 
servience, his impulsive harangues on domestic and 
international politics, and his many impromptu 
strokes of policy, from the Kruger telegram to the 
Daily Telegraph interview, have had the effect of 
reducing Parliamentary government to a mere screen 
for personal and autocratic rulership. Against this 
development Germany is at last in revolt. There, as 
in Russia, Austria, Hungary, and Turkey, the people 
are beginning to beat against the bars. They are 
asking for a share in the government commensurate 
with their power and intelligence. They are realizing 
that the ballot, as an end in itself, is insufficient; 
that, divorced from direct responsibility, it is little 
more than a national plaything; and that it affords 
no adequate security against the subjection of gov- 
ernment to the interests of a single class or against 
the capricious and hazardous policies of absolutism. 
They are working round to the conclusion that no 
Emperor, however patriotic, and no Chancellor, how- 
ever dexterous, can be quite so safe a guardian of the 
national interests as the nation itself. I do not say 
that they have yet reached that conclusion or that, 
even if they had, they would be able at present to 
carry it into practical effect. But unquestionably 
that is the direction in which the German mind is 
moving. It has displayed of recent years a growing 
restlessness, as though at uneasy pause between the 
old ideal of order and expert government from above 
and the new ideal of liberty and popular government 
from below. It is becoming impatient of a Parlia- 
mentary régime without the party system, and of 
ministers responsible to the Crown instead of to the 
people; and much has happened of late to raise im- 
patience to the point of open and emphatic condemna- 
tion. ‘The Moroceo adventure, for instance, and the 
Emperor’s descent upon Tangier were absolutely with- 
out the warrant of any popular mandate. The nation 
had no share in shaping a policy that for months kept 
Europe in tense perturbation, and vast numbers of 
Germans not only did not approve of it, but showed 
unmistakably that their longing was for peace. The 
time, indeed, may come when the Imperial intervention 
in Morocco will be looked back upon as the last mani- 
festation of the old régime. It was sharply criti- 
cised all over Europe, but nowhere more sharply than 
in Germany itself. 

The Hohenlohe memoirs, again, accentuated the 
growing disquiet by rousing in the popular mind that 
same suspiciousness of the nation’s leaders, of cabals 
and cliques, and hidden, selfish, and omnipotent in- 
fluences that England chafed under a century and a 
half ago. At the same time. the galling series of 
colonial scandals and the harassing and undignified 
war against the Hereros produced a general reaction 
against Weltpolitik, and a gathering consciousness 
that it had led to few tangible benefits and a wholly 
disproportionate expense. Moreover, the incident that 
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precipitated the election of January, 1907, was in its 
way a protest against the official view of the Reichstag 
as a mere registration instrument for automatically 
ratifying the demands of the government. Goaded 
by the contempt with which they had been treated, 
some members of the Reichstag suddenly, and with 
unusual vehemence, asserted their right to examine 
and, if necessary, reject the colonial estimates. In 
the election that followed, the Kaiser and his policy 
and the whole system he typified were the overshadow- 
ing issue; and the result was a popular, though not a 
Parliamentary, verdict against him. It was clear 
from all this that the difficulty of establishing a 
working compromise between universal suffrage, on 
the one hand, and personal rulership, on the other, 
was growing every year more formidable, and that the 
Reichstag and the people could not be trusted to ac- 
commodate themselves with eternal meekness to poli- 
cies handed down to them from above. The evidence 
accumulated of an increasing dissatisfaction with the 
German scheme of government—a_ dissatisfaction 
which, as I have said, the revelations of the Harden 
case and the stupendous blunder of the Daily Tele- 
graph interview kindled into flaring disgust. 

What, then, is the upshot of the crisis? In the 
official communication which was published on No- 
vember 18, it was announced that the Kaiser “ ap- 
proved the statements of the Imperial Chancellor in 
the Reichstag, and gave Prince Biilow the assurance 
of his continued confidence.” What were these state- 
ments of which the Kaiser expressed his approval? 
They consisted of a few words from Prince Biilow 
to the effect that he was convinced that the Emperor 
would in future “ observe that reserve, even in private 
conversations, which is equally indispensable in the 
interest of a uniform policy and for the authority of 
the Crown.” To this Prince Biilow added that “were 
that not so, neither I nor any successor of mine could 
assume the responsibility.” What it comes to, there- 
fore, is that the Kaiser has undertaken to put a guard 
over his tongue, and has admitted that no Chancellor 
can reasonably be expected to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for words used or acts performed by the 
sovereign without his previous knowledge or consent. 
But this undertaking is clearly very far from being a 
constitutional guarantee. Nothing, indeed, was more 
remarkable in the debates in the Reichstag than the 
way the speakers, for all their apparent boldness, 
shirked the_ real issue. Not one of them suggested 
that the Kaiser’s powers should be abridged by an 
amendment to the Constitution. Not one of them 
proposed to do away with Article 11 and replace it 
by a clause vesting the control of foreign affairs in 
a Reichstag committee or in a minister directly. re- 
sponsible to the representatives of the people. It is, 
as a matter of fact, extremely doubtful whether, if 
the question whether Germany should be endowed with 
a full Parliamentary régime were tobe put to the 
vote, the Reichstag would declare in favor of it. The 
people possibly might, but I do not believe the present 
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Reichstag would. All the speakers, therefore, have 
entirely failed to carry their protests against the per- 
sonal régime to the obvious, logical, and definite con- 
clusion. They asked for no change whatever in the 
structure of the German system. ~All that they did 
ask for was an assurance, an informal understanding 
between the Kaiser and his subjects, that while his 
powers and opportunities were to remain unaffected, 
he would make a more temperate use of them. 

This assurance, this informal understanding, they 
have now obtained. The Kaiser, that is to say, has 
more or less specifically bound himself to moderate 
his language, and check his individual instincts in 
deference to his responsibilities as a monarch. In 
other words, the constitutional issue has not been 
squarely raised. What has been raised is simply an 
issue of personal character and temperament. At 
bottom, in spite of all the hubbub, very little has been 
changed. The Kaiser has been severely castigated, and 
the calculation is that henceforward he will cultivate 
prudence. ,And no doubt for a time he will. But one 
has to remember that the Kaiser is now in his fiftieth 
year, that he has been outspoken and impulsive all 
his life, and that what is now asked of him is noth- 
ing less than the miracle of remaking his whole 
nature. Personally I believe him as little capable of 
the feat as President Roosevelt himself. 
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“of the economic difficulties we 
have been piling up for ourselves and our de- 
scendants. : 

Little more than a decade ago, we ourselves began 
to marvel at the sky-scraper as an American product. 
We have made it a national habit. And now, in the 
city that sets the pace, a structure rising over 600 feet, 
followed by another over 700 feet and the plans for 
another nearly a thousand feet high, bring the New 
York Building Code Revision Commission to recom- 
mend’a limit of. 350 feet; and the public hearing on 
that recommendation, held November 6, shows us that 
the sky-scraper has become a national problem. It 
proved that American municipalities are floundering 
in the complexities of haphazard vertical construc- 
tion, and disclosed the vital interest of the question, 
‘How high in the air which he owns shall the citizen 
be allowed to improve his land?” 

Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and 
New York have no limit. Chicago specifies 260 feet, 
but has waived the rule in favor of a certain number 
of higher buildings. St. Louis fixes 206 feet; Cleve- 
land, 200; Baltimore, 175; Boston, 125. Washington 
has placed it lowest, 100 feet on streets 40 feet wide; 
while there is not a European city allowing struc- 


tures higher than the width of the street on which they . 


face. 

The answer is not to be found in any number of 
perpendicular feet to which American ambition will 
allow itself to be proscribed. This was made clear 
by the interests which in New York oppose, as too 
high, a limit of about one-third the physical possi- 
bilities already demonstrated by builders, who recog- 
nize no physical limitations. 

Fire authorities would content themselves with a 
flat limit of 250 feet, since there is no hope that their 
preference for 150 feet will be even considered; though 
the fire loss in New York per capita is four times 
that of European cities, and the proportion of 
loss on stock above the fifth floor of buildings is 
greater than in other cities. We have not heeded their 
warnings because we have not yet had a fire spread- 
ing from one high building to another beyond the 
reach of the maximum 75-foot stream of water. The 
lesson of San Francisco, where tall buildings —be- 
came veritablé” chimneys of flame, lost its force 
by being incidental to an unprecedented physical 
disaster. 

A flat limit would satisfy sanitary engineers, who 
are pointing out that the present system of sewage 
disposal in lower New York, calculated in- excess of 
any known rainfall, is already overtaxed by the mill- 
ions of gallons of water flushed into it daily from huge 
office-buildings, so that an epidemic of typhoid may 
soon prove to the city the necessity for amplifying its 
drainage. 

Such a limit would somewhat allay the anxiety of 
transportation interests. The 20-story sky-scraper 
means the gathering of upward of 5000 persons above a 
small area. The elevator equipment of the most mod- 
ern oflice-building is calculated to handle 10,000 pas- 
sengers an hour, The average capacity is perhaps 5000 
per hour, while the capacity of the most modern transit 
station, such as the one at Wall Street on the Subway, 
is about 40,000 passengers per hour. Allowing ten 
tall buildings to each existing rapid-transit station, 
it is evident that the limit of facilities has nearly 
been reached in lower New York. Other cities need 
but make a simple calculation to determine how many 
more sky-scrapers may be put up on a small area be- 
fore swamping all possible lines of transportation that 
can be converged to it. 

Those who urge these physical necessities are wont 
to point to the time when the whole lower end of 
Manhattan Island will be built up solid to the height 
presaged by existing structures. They forget that 
it, or any portion of any city, will never be built up 
solid to limits so high as proposed in America. Per- 
mitting excessive improvement in centres renders re- 
por: even moderate improvement of outlying dis- 
riets. 

Rome was confronted with this aspect of the problem 
over 2000 years ago, and a contemporary historian re- 
cords that when the Senate limited the height of 
structures around the Forum, “the city spread tre- 
mendously.” But it is not alone to flat limitations 
of height, far below 100 feet. that Rome to-day an 
all the capitals of Europe owe the absence of our 
American dilemma. They all foresaw long ago the 
root of the whole matter in the vital necessity for 
municipal planning. In the very inception of all but 
our national capital this was overlooked. 

Not even European cities have always been as wise 
as they might in this regard. San Francisco, since 
her disaster, has been rushing up vertically higher 
than ever on a constricted area. In abandoning the 
Burnham design for saner reconstruction she has but 
repeated the mistake of London, which, after the 
great fire had razed 436 acres for her, tucked away 
im the archives of Oxford the plans of Sir Christopher 
Wren for a nobler London and allowed the city to 
grow up haphazard. 

Nevertheless Europe distanced us long ago in civic 
foresight. While Philadelphia, in its consolidation 
act of 1854, was forgetting the one redeeming feature 
of Penn’s rectangular plan, which would have provided 
the city with 280 public squares instead of the pres- 
ent 45, Louis Napoleon was summoning Baron Hauss- 
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mann to make Paris a world-model of municipal archi- 
tecture and convenience. Long before that, in 1807, 
New York’s commission had obliterated from the city 
map all curves above Fourteenth Street, save that of 
“riotous” Broadway, and, by establishing the 25- 
foot frontage, committed her citizens to owning no 
more than a vertical slice of the island. 

That arteries of traffic, and hence of business, form 
themselves along diagonal streets is abundantly shown 
by Philadelphia’s Ridge Avenue and New York’s 
Broadway. In the narrow lower end of the latter, 
the persistent effort of every one to get on the main 
thoroughfare gives the appearance of the side streets 
being built up. The more careful observer will note 
that Broadway really marks the city’s tendency to 
vertical improvement. The corroboration is found 
in the proportion of buildings six stories or under 
below*the City Hall—over 88 per cent. of the total 
and about two per cent. more than the proportion 
from the City Hall to Eighty-sixth Street. 

Again, the futility of the flat limit to relieve the 
growing congestion is evident from the fact that in 
the entire city less than two per cent. of the buildings 
now exceed the proposed limitation. It was New 
York’s Committee on Congestion of Population which 
compiled. these statistics, and also pointed out that, 
while the average of tenants accommodated in new 
office-buildings -below Cortlandt Street was slightly 
less than 4100 per annum from 1902 to 1907 inclu- 
sive, plans have been filed during 1908 to provide 
ollice space for 15,575, enough to absorb the demand 
of the entire city for several years to come, instead 
of distributing it over other districts. 

This is but one evidence that the demand for sky- 
scrapers is less an economic than a psychological one. 


-Yet the question has its economic side also; for it is 


to be considered that any limitation of the height of 
sky-scrapers would tend to interfere with the expan- 
sion of New York’s manufacturing industries and 
wholesale commerce. It has been pointed out that 
cheap loft rents in New York’s high buildings have 
made it possible to carry on manufacturing enterprises 
in New York more cheaply than in the ordinary up- 
State village. 

Far from having ‘an economic necessity, the sky- 
scraper works positive damage to developers of out- 
lying real estate. Each tall building locks up a moiety 
of available mortgage money sufficient to finance 
the erection of 700 small homes or the purchase of a 
thousand farms; and the money is kept out of cir- 
culation far longer tian if the gigantic enterprise 
were divided into several smaller ones. 

In fact, a goodly proportion of real-estate owners, 
even in the congested neighborhood of lower Broad- 
way, are in favor of a lower limit than that pro- 
posed. Property there is now taxed on the basis of 
what it would be worth if improved to the height of 
about thirty’ stories, while in many cases the possi- 
bility of such improvement is pre-empted by contigu- 
ous structures which have stolen the necessary light 
and air. On the other hand, it would be equally un- 
just, having taxed landowners for years on the basis 
of improvements next door, to suddenly forbid those 
improvements. 

These are the horns of the dilemma with which New 
York is confronted in her efforts to regulate the tend- 
ency she has taught her sister cities. Whatever flat 
limit publie opinion may allow her to impose, it will 






































































be so far above the European that it cannot make 
effective, so far as light, and air are concerned, the 
constitutional guarantee that private property shall 
not be appropriated without compensation. Already 
the small percentage of tall buildings in lower New 
York has reduced the value of office space in many 
localities as much as three dollars per square foot. It 
will not require many more structures like the present 
ones to necessitate two-thirds of the business popula- 
tion working in artificial light. Experience with the 
new tenement law has shown that even in buildings 
five or six stories high 30 per cent. court area affords 
but indifferent light. And since the flat limit cannot 
be placed low enough to equalize private rights, lim- 
iting the number of tall buildings permissible in 
certain districts would but perpetuate the special 
privilege already attained by priority of improvement 
in many cases. 

It is futile to speculate as to what might have been 
the development of American cities if their plans 
could have been created by imperial edict, like that 
of Dalny, Russia’s railway terminal on the Pacific, 
which was apportioned by skilled architects for the 
Tsar into various residential, manufacturing, and 
business districts, each with its own limitations. The 
tendency toward congested centres is an American 
tendency of which New York is the most acute ex- 
ample. The crush at her Brooklyn Bridge, which 
newer bridges and an under-river tube have failed to 
relieve, the congestion of her business streets, and, 
in a less degree, of those in other cities, give visual 
evidence of the fact that, while American building 
codes have taken cognizance of the relation of hall 
and foyer space to occupancy within buildings, they 
have not considered the capacity of the streets for 
giving egress. Imagine the condition of a narrow 
caiion like Exchange Place, New York, if in some sud- 
den panic all the elevators in the abutting buildings 
were working to capacity. 

Since America has neglected to foresee these con- 
ditions which Europe has avoided, it remains to seize 
what opportunity is left for wisdom as to the future. 
The most intelligent expedients to secure the greatest 
good of the greatest number have been suggested 
by the architectural fraternity. Mr. Ernest Flagg, 
who designed the Singer Building, has worked out 
ene scheme, as representative of the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects. The Institute of American Archi- 
tects, represented by Mr. Palmer, have likewise sug- 
gested modifications of this. Both are based on lim- 
iting the cubical volume of the building in proportion 
to the superficial area of the street or streets on which 
it faces. Except on corner plots the height at the 
building-line is not to exceed 100 feet. 

Mr. Flagg suggests permitting a tower construc- 
tion on one-quarter of the area up to the cubical limit, 
provided it is set back from the cornice-line a dis- 
tance. equal to the width of the sidewalk. He would 
make the right to carry this tower higher negotiable 
between adjoining properties, so that a man might 
sell a quarter of his right to build high. Mr. Palmer 
suggests the alternative of structures terraced back 
at intervals such that no portion will rise above the 
angle of light prescribed by a line from the curb in- 
clined away from the street 60°. It is evident that 
the question will require the acutest attention not 
only of New York but of all other American cities 
where similar conditions prevail. 





AERO-MOTORING AS A NEW SPORT 

















SANTOS-DUMONT NOW TAKES A DIMINUTIVE AEROPLANE UPON A SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED SHELF AT THE 
REAR OF HIS MOTOR-CAR, GOES INTO THE COUNTRY, HAS A FLIGHT, THEN PACKS UP AND MOTORS HOME 
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THE FOUNDER OF A “SOCIAL SERVICE” CHURCH 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who organized the Free Synagogue in New York city, which has no 
private pews, no dues, and a pulpit from which freedom of speech is expected and encouraged 
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HEN you enter it you hear a sound—a sound as 

of some mighty poem chanted, Listen long 
enough, and you will learn that it is made up of the 
beating of human hearts, of the nameless music of 
men’s souls—that is, if you have ears. If you have 
eyes, you will presently see the church itself—a loom- 
ing mystery of many shapes and shadows, leaping 
sheer from floor to dome. The work of no ordinary 
builder. 


The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of 


heroes: the sweet human flesh of men and women is 
moulded about its bulwarks, strong, impregnable: the 
faces of little children laugh out from every corner- 
stone: the terrible spans and arches of it are the joined 
hands of comrades; and up in the heights and spaces 
there are inscribed the numberless musings of all the 
dreamers of the world, It is yet building—building 
and built upon. Sometimes the work goes forward in 
deep darkness; sometimes in blinding light; now be- 
neath the burden of unutterable anguish; now to the 
tune of a great laughter and heroic shoutings like the 
cry of thunder. Sometimes, in the silence of the 
night-time, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the 
comrades at work up in the dome—the comrades that 
have climbed ahead. 

The Restoration of the Church: 

From “ The Servant in the House.” 


PQQ HERE is in New York at this mo- 

7))) ment a young man who is trying to 
rw realize this ideal. Probably there 
x are many who hope some day to 
BN realize it. This young man has 
moe made a beginning so notable, so 
W\) effective, that the merest sketch of 
it challenges the interest of all who 
would benefit their fellow men. It 
is not without surprise that one first hears the name 
of the institution—The Free Synagogue. The founder 
of it is Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise, the son of a rabbi, the 
grandson of a rabbi, the descendant of a family whose 
rabbinical office has continued unbroken for hundreds 
of years. Clearly a man worth more than passing 
attention, doing a work whose possibilities for good 
are beyond the limits of‘ ordinary imagination. 

How the work was begun and how far it has pro- 
gressed may* wait for a few moments while we look at 
the man himself. Imagine a tall, spare, active, 
swarthy athlete of early middle age, his frame well 
covered with muscle of the long, sinuous, springy sort, 
the whole surmounted by a massive head, framed in @ 
leonine mass of wavy, blue-black hair. The dark eyes 
are keen and piercing, yet alight with sympathy and 
kindliness. The big, full forehead, the big, aquiline 
nose, the big, outjutting chin, the big, steely jaws, give 
altogether a picture of enormous driving power, of 
indomitable will. At the first glance the young man 
seems a typical football-player, the sort you would 
pass the ball to as a forlorn hope for a line plunge 
when the powerful enemy have you down, six to 
nothing. His step is light, his movements quick and 
resilient. But there is more in him than that. The 
kindling eye; the broad, mobile mouth, bespeak the 
orator. The smile that illuminates the eyes and 
ripples away from the twin rows of large, even white 
teeth evidences the hopeful, cheery, buoyant youth. 
The grasp of his hand, warm, dry, and firm, is a 
pleasant thing to encounter, and the ring of his clear 
baritone sounds like the booming of a deep-toned bell. 
Let us glance at his faults, too—a youthful, aggressive 
intolerance of the hide-bound conservatism which re- 
gards everything ancient as right simply because it is 
ancient, and an instant readiness to fight to the last 
ditch rather than surrender one jot or tittle of what 
he regards as right. Yet the fighting instinct in him 
is overshadowed by the spirit of brotherliness, the ever- 
present wish to be of real and lasting benefit to all 
mankind. 

This is the man who returned to New York from 
Portland, Oregon, late in the fall of 1906, and in the two 
years that have elapsed since that time has assembled 
a congregation of four hundred earnest men and 
women, representing as many families, who attend 
divine service every Sunday morning at The Free 
Synagogue, in the building formerly occupied by a 
Universalist church in West Eighty-first Street, be- 
tween Columbus and Amsterdam avenues. “It is 
still a universalist church—a church for all who do 
not fear the truth,” says the Rev. Dr. Wise. 
The synagogue is crowded to the doors Sunday after 
Sunday by Jews and Christians alike, so that it has 
already become necessary to plan for a large and com- 
modious building in the heart of the city, which shall 
become one of the centres of New York’s religious, 
ethical, civic, educational activities. The Free Syna- 
gogue has an active and zealous branch down-town in 
Clinton Hall, at Clinton and Grand Streets, where on 
every Friday evening five or six hundred young men 
and women, say, from eighteen to twenty-five years of 
age, hear addresses by Dr. Wise, as well as by mas- 
ters on religious and moral topics, who are invited 
to bring their messages to these young people. The 
religious school of The Free Synagogue is held in the 
Kighty-first Street building at half past nine o’clock 
every Sunday morning. It is made up of more than 
two hundred children divided into twelve classes, and 
Dr. Wise and his associates in the work, led by a 
brilliant young Yale man, Eugene H. Lehman, aim to 
make it a model religious school. 
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Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D. 


By William Inglis 





The Social Service or- 
ganization of the congre- 
gation is one of the most 


efficient and _ successful 
branches of its work. 
Every member helps. 
Some give money. 


Others give personal at- 
tention to the relief of 
poor and needy _indi- 
viduals newly discharged 
from hospital or prison. 
Most of the members 
give freely of both their 
time and their money. 
It may be mentioned in 
passing that this organi- 
zation has given relief 
and valuable aid during 
the last eleven months to 
no fewer than thirteen 
hundred Jewish men and 
women discharged from 
Bellevue Hospital, in co- 
operation with the Con- 
valescent Relief Depart- 
ment of that institution. 

How was The Free 
Synagogue founded? By 
the accidental inanugura- 
tion of a long-contem- 
plated design. The Rev. 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise was 
born at Buda-Pesth in 
1872, and at the age of 
two years was brought to 
New York by his father, 
who was rabbi .of a 
Jewish congregation in 
The boy was 
an earnest student, and 
at the age of twenty, 
upon graduation from 
Columbia University, was 
called to the head of the 
Madison Avenue Syna- 
gogue in New York. 
There he remained until 
1900, when he was chosen 
rabbi of the Temple 
Beth Israel in Portland, 
Oregon. In the new field 

















he soon became aware of 
the lack of a law against 
child labor in Oregon, 
and with the aid of 
friends he drafted a law 
which has placed Oregon among the first of the States 
in this social reform. He was appointed a State Com- 
missioner of Child Labor. He was also one of the 
founders and the first vice-president of the State 
Board of Charities, founder and leader of the Oregon 
Prisoners’ Aid Association, and founder and _presi- 
dent of the People’s Forum, an institution modelled 
upon the lines of the People’s Institute of this city. 
Shortly before leaving Oregon, Dr. Wise was asked by 
Portland’s reform Mayor to serve as a member of his 
cabinet—the executive board. 

Dr. Wise was invited late in 1905 to preach several 
sermons in the Temple Emanu El in New York, the 
richest and most powerful synagogue. Not long after- 
ward he was asked by the trustees of the Temple to 
name the terms he would require if they should call 
him to the position of rabbi of the congregation. 

“An unmuzzled pulpit,” was his immediate reply. 

“But our rabbi,” the spokesman of the congrega- 
tion insisted, “has always been subject to and under 
the control of the board of trustees, and he must al- 
ways remain so.” 
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Rabbi Wise at work in his study 


“Then there is not enough money to hire me to be- 
come one of your rabbis,” said Dr. Wise in conclusion, 
and there the negotiations ceased. A spirited corre- 
spondence followed the interview, and in the course 
of an open letter addressed to the officers and’ mem- 
bers of Temple Emanu El Dr. Wise wrote: 


“ The chief office of the minister, I take it, is not to 
represent the views of the congregation, but to pro- 
claim the truth as he sees it. How can he serve a 
congregation as a teacher save as he quickens the 
minds of his hearers by the vitality and independence 
of his utterances? But how can a man be vital and 
independent and helpful if he be tethered and muz- 
zled? <A free pulpit, worthily filled, must command 
respect and influence; a pulpit that is not free, howso- 
ever filled, is sure to be without potency and honor. A 
free pulpit will sometimes stumble into error; a pulpit 
that is not free can never powerfully plead for truth 
and righteousness. In the pursuit of the duties of his 
office, the minister may from time to time be under the 
necessity of giving expression to views at variance 
with the views of some, or even many, members of the 
congregation. 

“Far from such difference proving the pulpit to be 
in the wrong, it may be, and ofttimes is, found to signify 
that the pulpit has done its duty in calling evil evil 
and good good, in abhorring the moral wrong of put- 
ting light for darkness and darkness for light, and in 
scorning ‘to limit itself to the utterance of what the 
prophet has styled ‘smooth things,’ lest variance of 
views arise. Too great’ a. dread there may be of se- 
cession on the part of some members of a congrega- 
tion, for, after all, difference and disquiet, even schism 
at the worst, are not so much to be feared as. that 
attitude of the pulpit which never provokes dissent 
because it is cautious rather than courageous, peace- 
loving rather than prophetic, time-serving rather than 
right-serving.” 


Dr. Wise found among his friends in New York a 
handful of men who were in accord with his belief that 
the pulpit must be free from domination of any in- 
terest. Soon after his return to Portland he an- 
nounced his intention of founding The Free Syna- 
gogue in New York. The congregation urged him to 
remain and offered to increase his salary, but he per- 
sisted. At the farewell banquet in his honor the 
Governor, the Mayor, United States Senators, other 
representative citizens, urged him to hasten back to 
Portland, Thus fortified, he came to New York and 
proceeded with the organization of the synagogue on 





















































































































a basis of personal service rather than of financial 
obligation. The scheme was: 

No pews and no dues; voluntary contributions and 
a democratic organization. 

A free pulpit. 

The preaching of vital, prophetic Judaism. : 

In the constitution of The Free Synagogue the 
founders made these declarations: 

* Desirous of vitalizing and reasserting a funda- 
mental ideal of Israel, the founders of The Free Syna- 
gogue resolve that it shall not at any time nor for any 
reason impose any pecuniary due, tax, or assessment 
upon its members, nor shall pews or sittings be owned 

















The Free Synagogue, once a Universalist church 


by members, but it shall be supported wholly by volun- 
tary contributions. 

* Believing that Judaism is a religion of perpetual 
growth and development, we hold that, while loyal to 
the fundamental teachings thereof, we are, and by virtue 
of the genius of Israel ought to be, free to interpret 
and restate the teachings of Israel of the past in the 
light of the present, and that cach succeeding genera- 
tion in Israel is free to reformulate the truths first 
intrusted in the providence of God to our fathers. 

* Believing that the power of the synagogue for 
good depends in part upon the inherent right of the 
pulpit to freedom of thought and speech, the founders 
of The Free Synagogue resolve that its pulpit shall be 
tree to preach on behalf of truth and righteousness in 
the spirit and after the pattern of the prophets of 
Israel.” 

Among the first supporters of the work of The Free 
Synagogue have been such leaders of American Israel 
as Jacob H. Schiff, Adolph Lewisohn, Isaac Seligman, 
and Henry Morgenthau, the last named being the 
chairman of the organization, It is the pardonable 
boast of the leaders that some of the members of the 
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Synagogue contribute as little as five dollars yearly, 
and yet are members on equal terms with those who 
contribute as much as one thousand dollars annually 
and even more. 

In setting forth the principle of the founders, Dr. 
Wise stated in the course of his preliminary addresses: 

“ Not to innovate but to renovate, not to destroy but 
to reconstruct will be the dominant purpose of The 
Free Synagogue.” 

“The aim of The Free Synagogue is to reassert the 
democratic ideal of Israel, to democratize anew the 
spirit and form alike of the present-day synagogue.” 

“The Free Synagogue will be Jewish, loyally, un- 
swervingly, uncompromisingly Jewish in its ideals and 
practices, in its free and democratic organization, in 
its free and unmuzzled pulpit, in its free and un- 
hampered presentation of Jewish teachings.” 

“A free pulpit is one in which the preacher is free 
to speak, and does speak, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth at all times and on all 
subjects.” 

“The Free Synagogue will present the teachings of 
Judaism in the light of to-day added to the light of 
yesterday; its watchword will be ‘ Reverence for, but 
not in bondage to, the past.’ Judaism is ‘ Wahrheit 
in Fortschritt’ (‘ Truth on the March ’).” 

“The inexorable moral imperative is the essential of 
the Synagogue, and this essential will be the core of 
the teaching of The Free Synagogue. No need to go 
outside of the Synagogue for ethical teaching, for the 
gospel of right living.” 

“Not charity, but social service, building upon the 
rock of social justice, will be the watchword of The 
Free Synagogue. The essential thing in the religion of 
Israel—such be the teaching and practice of The Free 
Synagogue—is to quicken and keep alive the social 
conscience, to strengthen and make indissoluble the 
social bond.” - 

To his side Dr. Wise has summoned some of the 
foremost teachers of the land. Thus among _ the 
speakers in a course given last year on “ Social Prob- 
lems of Our Age” were Dr. E. T. Devine, Miss Lillian 
Wald, Hon. Robert Watchorn, Judge B. B. Lind- 
sey, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Dr. L. K. Frankel, Dr. 
Josiah Strong, and Jacob A. Riis. “ Religions of the 
East ” were discussed by a group of experts including 
Professors Jastrow, Peters, Lyon, Gottheil, Knox, Lan- 
man, Jackson, Schmidt, and Hall. This year a 
notable course has been arranged for the synagogue 
on the third Sunday morning of the month on the 
general theme “ Phases of Modern’ Unrest,” among 
the speakers being Dr. A. S. Crapsey, Rev. Alexander 
Irvine, Dean Russell of Teachers College, President 
Schurman of Cornell, John Mitchell, President Jordan 
of Stanford University, Rev. James Haynes Holmes, 
of the Church of the Messiah, and Professor Charles 
Zueblin. Additional courses are to be given by men 
of note on Principles of Religious Education, Prob- 
lems in Social Service, Prophets of Freedom in Our 
Age. This meagre allusion to a few of the activities 
of The Free Synagogue will give a hint of the large 
and catholic programme which Dr. Wise has planned. 

The people of The Free Synagogue do charity, but 
they do not talk charity. With them every means by 
which man ean be helped is known as Social Service. 
Their work is constructive, recreative. The convales- 
cent just discharged from the hospital is provided with 
a place in which he can rest and get good food while 
rebuilding his strength. His family is aided when aid 
is necessary. ‘The convict fresh from prison is helped 
to find work, and, better yet, to revive his ‘self- 
respect. The work is under the leadership of Rabbi 
Sidney E. Goldstein, a man of rare gifts. 

The work of the rabbi is arduous, but Dr. Wise 
goes at it with all the dash of a healthy boy at play. 
Himself an advocate of the eight-hour day, he often 
toils from sixteen to eighteen hours a day. Here is a 
list of the most prominent of his activities in the 
second week of November: He began with an address 
at The Free Synagogue on “The Personal Value of 





Social Service and the Social Value of Personal 
Service.” In the evening of the same day, he spoke at 


Calvary Methodist Church under the auspices of the 
State Conference of Religion, on “The Fellowship of 
the Churches,” and later in the evening at the opening 
meeting of the People’s Institute at Cooper Union, on 
“The Ideals of the Institute.” On Monday he lectured 
before the League for Political Education, on “ Some 
Pending Political Changes in our Democracy.” On 
the next day at Philadelphia, before a Jewish organiza- 
tion, on “Jew and Christian”; on Friday night, at 
Clinton Hall, to a large group of young men and 
women, on “ Are Ideals Worth While?” and on Sun- 
day twice at Rochester, in the morning at the Temple, 
and in the evening, under the auspices of Doctor 
Crapsey’s Brotherhood movement, on “The Hope of 
Brotherhood.” 

This article was prefaced by the dream of “ The 
Servant in the House” for the church. The follow- 
ing word gives in part Dr. Wise’s conception of the 
office of the Church in the world: “‘ The root of religion 
must rest in the inmost recesses of the soul of man, 
but its fruitage must be in every act of his life. It is 
not the business of the Church to keep order and 
enforce the law, but it is the business of the Church 
to bring in a new order, to substitute a higher. law. 
The Church is not, after the old manner, to guard the 
graves of the dead, but to safeguard the rights of all 
the living; not to prate of the invisible choir, but to 
bring some music into the discordant life of earth’s 
disinherited; not to speak of golden pavements in the 
streets of Jerusalem, but to build roofs over the heads 
of the unemployed and shelterless. The office of the 
Church is not to tinker, but to build; not to keep in 
repair, but to reconstruct. It may not be the business 
of Church or Synagogue to draw up a wage scale, but 
it is the business of this pulpit to put into your hearts 
the duty not only of treating your workers justly, but 
with more than justness, with sympathy and brotherli- 
ness. It may not be the business of the Church to 
drag child-workers out of factory and mines and 

















Rabbi Wise with his children at Rockport 


mills, but it is the business of this pulpit to take out 
of your hearts the greed that puts little children into 
places of toil. The Church is not to patronize the 
masses nor to be patronized by the classes, but to 
fraternize with all men, not to play at brothering, but 
really to brother the world. The social message of 
our age needs the last and Jargest uplift of religion 
as truly as religion needs to be resocialized and re- 
humanized. We will not loig be brothers unless we 
look and say, ‘Father. Let us not ‘dare to say 
‘Father’ unless we are brothers.” 





HARVARD DEFEATS YALE AT FOOTBALL FOR THE FIRST TIME 


SINCE 1901 

















Wheaton, Yale’s right half-back, carrying the ball around Harvard's right end a few minutes before Kennard, a Harvard substitute full-back, kicked 
the field goal which gave the Crimson the victory in the first half, and scored the only points made in the game at New Haven on November 25 
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1e Tree Surgeon and his Work 


By Newton Forest Russell 










ZAI ITHIN the past few years there 

awe? has been a notable increase of pub- 
\ lic interest in the culture and care 

and preservation of ornamental and 
> shade trees. Indeed, the attention 
given by the tree surgeon to the 
aged and decaying historical trees 
of the country at the present time 
is equal to that given a wealthy 
invalid by his physician. A fine shade tree may, on 
account of its situation and associations, be worth 
many thousands of dollars to its owner. If such 
a tree is diseased it is obvious that almost any 
measures may be resorted to, no matter how costly 
or time-consuming, if they offer hope of cure. This 
is where the services of the tree doctor are needed. 
Call him in and let him diagnose the ease, begin his 
treatment, and your valuable tree will be saved for 
years to come. 

The tree surgeon’s work is not the mere feeling 
of a pulse and writing a prescription. While he is 
known Dy the title “tree doctor,” the appellation 
“tree dentist” no doubt would be a more appropriate 
name, as his work is more nearly like a dentist’s 
than a doctor's, consisting of the cleaning out of de- 
cayed places and filling the cavities during the greater 
part of his time. The most interesting work of the 
tree doctor has to do with trees which have been 
neglected and in which great cavities have developed. 
Old trees are often seen, the trunks of which are mere 
shells, and the casual observer would say that such 
specimens are doomed to an early death. <A _ few 
years ago this might have been the case, but to-day 
the touch of the tree doctor gives them a new 
lease on life and makes them bloom again; and they 
eften outlive their redeemer. 

The tree doctor is a product of modern conditions. 
In pioneer days, when the country was covered with 
original forests, there was no thought of him; but 
now, when the entire country is becoming alarmed 
over the rapid disappearance of our trees, he has be- 
come an important personage. The profession, how- 
ever, is not overcrowded; in fact, there are yet many 
sections of the country where he is unknown. Not 
infrequently the professional tree doctor is called 
upon to treat cases in which the cavity is large enough 
to allow one or even two men to stand upright in 
it. The quantity of filling in such a case sometimes 
amounts to several barrels. Fortunately, however, 
the filling d for trees is not as expensive as the 
gold and @ 1 used by the dentist for filling teeth. 
That in the most frequent use is cement, although in 
extreme cases, where a large hollow is to be filled, 
rocks, brickbats, and sand and cement may be used 
as a bed for the top layer of filling. It is, only re- 
cently that ten tons of such filling were required 
for the preservation of a giant tree in New Jersey, 
and the famous Washington elm in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, now consists mainly of cement. 

It is not, however, always necessary to call in a 
professional tree surgeon, as most of the ordinary 
cases can be successfully treated by an amateur after 
a little experience in properly cleaning out cavities 
and the correct mixing of the cement filling. When a 
tree is already rotten or diseased special treatment 
is required. Absolutely all diseased or decaying tis- 
sue must be cut out, no matter how large a wound 
is made, because if any decay is left it would be as 
bad practice as if a dentist failed to cleanse thoroughly 
a decayed tooth before putting in the filling, and 
the work would have to be done over again in order 
to save the tree. 

A hatchet, adze, axe, chisel, and mallet, or a gouge— 
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in fact, any handy instrument—may be used in clean- 
ing out the wound. When this has been thoroughly 
accomplished the fresh surface left must be sterilized 
by washing with an antiseptic solution. For this pur- 
pose corrosive sublimate dissolved in water, one part 
to one one-thousandth, or copper sulphate, one pound 
to five gallons of water, is recommended. If the wound 
is a little less than bark deep, after the sterilizing 
has been accomplished it can either be filled with 
thick tar or given a couple of coats of thick paint. 
If, however, the cavity goes deep into the trunk or 


limb it should be filled with cement. This filling 
should consist of one part Portland cement with 
three parts clean, sharp sand, mixed to a_ thick 

















A tree doctor at work preparing to 
clean and fill a cavity in a trunk 


mortar. After this has been applied and given time 
to stiffen, but not to become perfectly hard, it should 
be faced off with thin mortar made of one part cement 
and one part sand, and the edge of the wound should 
then be painted. 
cases not to fill the cavity over the line where the 
bark begins to grow, because, if this were done, as 
the wound healed around the cement filling it would 
force it loose, allowing rain and damp to penetrate 
behind it. If the filling is just level with the wood 
of the tree the bark, in growing, will extend over 
it, thereby excluding absolutely all air and dampness 
and making a permanently successful piece of work. 
The most difficult wound for the tree doctor to treat 


Extreme care should be taken in all | 


is one which is shallow and extends some distance up 
the trunk or a limb; trouble is then experienced in 
getting the filling to remain in place. In such a case, 
after the part is ready for the cement, if wire nails 
are driven a few inches apart over the surface and 
of sufficient depth for the filling to cover them entire- 
ly. the operation will be a success. 

The energies of a tree doctor, however, are not 
entirely confined to the treatment of decaying trees; 
much of his valuable time is taken up with the shap- 
ing and trimming of trees and fighting the depreda- 
tion of insect pests. Last summer the San José seale 
gave the members of the profession considerable worry, 
and in New England the gypsy moth and the brown- 
tail moth killed thousands of trees. 

The pruning of trees is another practice which the 
tree doctor must thoroughly understand. Unskilled 
trimming is a remediable form of mutilation from 
which all trees are liable to suffer. The proper way 
to cut off any limb, especially a large one, is closely 
and evenly with the trunk, without tearing away the 
bark on the under side. If a proper saw is used it 
is as easy to cut close as to leave a stub. If a eut is 
first made on the under side of the limb a foot or more 
from the trunk, then the limb sawed off from above, 
smoothly and close to the trunk, the limb will split 
from this lower cut and the slender stub thus left 
can be sawed off without tearing down any bark from 
below the wound. After the removal of any branch 
more than two inches in diameter the wound, if per- 
fectly healthy, should be painted with a heavy coat 
of lead and oi! or covered with tar, so as to exclude 
air, insects, and fungus spores and prevent the other- 
wise inevitable decay. When the cut is more than 
four inches in diameter, many workers prefer to tack 
over the stump a disk of sheet iron or tin, painting 
it both before and after. 

A fruitful source of injury in large ornamental trees 
is splitting from a fork in the large branches. Forks 
that have split in this way should be fastened together 
by a rod of iron driven through holes bored directly 
through the branches and secured by a large head and 
nut. The life of a tree courses through the cambium, 
or inner bark, and the practice so often followed of 
placing an iron band around a tree in order to prevent 
it from splitting down often proves fatal and should 
never be done. 

Ornamental trees commonly suffer from a great 
number of diseases which spot the leaves and in ex- 
treme cases even defoliate the tree. While ordinarily 
they check the growth of the trees for one season only, 
if the disease appears several years in succession it 
may seriously weaken and even kill the tree. The most 
serious disease of this character is fungus. An illus- 
tration shows the false-tinder fungus growing on an 
American aspen. The spores of this fungus germinated 
in a wound, probably a broken or badly pruned limb, 
and the mycelium or threads of the fungus grew into 
the heart-wood and through it, converting it into a 
whitish, friable substance. Perhaps the second year 
after infection one of the punks or fruiting bodies 
appeared on the outside and was soon followed by 
others. Since that time the punks have discharged 
from the pores on their under surface an annual crop 
of spores ready to infect open wounds in neighboring 
trees. There may be no external evidence of disease 
except these punks, but they will continue to grow 
in size and others will appear. The rotting of the 
heart-wood will continue until the tree, checked in 
growth and become a mere shell of weak sap-wood, is 
blown down by some storm. This is the story of 
thousands of trees where the tree doctor is not em- 
ployed to look after their valuable life. 


























The bark of a badly filled tree pushing out 
the cement which has been used to heal -it 





False-tinder fungus upon an aspen, 4 
serious disease requiring careful treatment 
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A shade sycamore dying for want of a 
few hours’ attention by a tree surgeon 
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THE KNOLE ESTATES, LEFT BY LORD SACKVILLE, FORMERLY BRITISH MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES, 


CLAIMED FROM THEIR PRESENT POSSESSOR, THE NEPHEW OF THE DEAD PEER, BY AN ALLEGED SON 





























Green court, west front 

















Green court, east front 

















Stone court, west front 
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The water court 


The north front, Knole 


HE question of the ultimate possession of Knole 
Park, Sevenoaks, Kent, one of the noted estates of 
F<4 England, which is now before the courts. of that 

aycountry and is attracting much public speculation 
there, is of peculiar interest to Americans inasmuch 
as the estate was the property of Lionel Sackville 
Sackville-West, Lord Sackville, who was British minister to this 
country from 1881 to 1888. It will be remembered that the 
minister was summarily handed his passports by Mr. Cleveland 
during the Presidential campaign of 1888, in consequence of a 
letter written by him to an “alleged naturalized Englishman, who 
had asked his advice as to the merits of the candidates. In this 
communication Lord Sackville, or rather, Sir Lionel Sackville- 
West, as he was then, intimated that Mr. Cleveland’s re-election 
would be satisfactory to England. 

The rival claimants to the estates and title are Major Lionel 
Edward Sackville-West, a nephew of the desceased baron, and a 
man calling himself Ernest Henri Jean Baptiste Sackville-West, 
who alleges that he is Lord Sackville’s son and heir. In 1903 
this latter claimant came into the English courts, but his plea 
was disposed of on proof furnished by the defence to the effect 
that his mother, a Spanish woman, named Josephine de Origa, 
was married at the time when, as she claimed, Sir Lionel Sack- 
ville-West espoused her, and that her husband was still living. 
In addition to the Spanish gentleman’s sensational claim to be 
recognized as heir to the Knole estate and Sackville title, the 
courts will have to deal with other questions arising out of the 
creation of the baronies of Buckhurst, in 1864, and Sackville, in 
1876, especially with regard to the landed properties, for in addi- 
tion to the Spanish gentleman other claimants to a share in these 
exist, basing their demands on their descent from the Countess 
Elizabeth de la Warr, one of the fifth and last duke’s daughters. 
Should these come forth on the occasion of the approaching law- 
suit and present their claims to the lands in question, the hope 
for a final adustment of the difficulty in the immediate future will 
be small. 

Whether the Spanish claimant, or Major Lionel Edward Sack- 
ville-West, who has assumed the dignities of his deceased uncle 
and is the present holder of the estates, succeed in proving his 
right, it is to be hoped that Knole, with its historic furnishings 
and beautiful sylvan surroundings, will continue to be maintained 
with the care that it deserves. Its history is notable, and it has 
witnessed many historic scenes since its foundation. 

The manor of Knole was once the palace of the archbishops 
of Canterbury and its history is connected with many of the 
most distinguished names in England. Henry VII. was a guest 
there and within its stately walls that monarch breathed his 
last. On the east side of its Green Court there still remains 
Cranmer’s room with the five “coats” of the Cranmers. Soon 
after the Reformation Knole became the property of the Dudleys 
and the Leicester Gallery commemorates their ownership. A mem- 
ber of the Dudley family restored Knole to Queen Elizabeth, and 
in the year 1567 or 1569 she presented the estate to her cousin, 
Thomas Sackville, who later became the first Baron Buckhurst 
and the first Earl of Dorset. 

The accompanying photographs portray the architectural beau- 
ties of Knole, which has belonged to the Sackvilles during the 
last four centuries and has been gradually transformed from an 
old archiepiscopal palace to a museum of priceless English art. 
The contents are valued at nearly 1,000,000 sterling, and the rooms 
and galleries filled with antique furniture, unique paintings, and 
wonderful decorations of Tudor and Stuart days have to be seen 
to be fully appreciated. ‘The very best of the work of Holbein, 
Tintoretto, Mytens, Peter Lely, Van Dyck, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Hoppner, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
are exhibited here. In all England there is nothing to compare 
with the spangled dressing-room, the Venetian, and King James I. 
bedrooms, the great hall, and the cartoon gallery, few of which have 
been altered since those olden days. 

Knole was the “aboriginal” home of cricket and has been as 
renowned in the annals of sport as in those of the fine arts. 
Early in the eighteenth century the eleven of the Duke of Somer- 
set won many glorious victories. The motto of the Sackvilles, 
“ Jour de ma vie,” was gained on the field of Poictiers by Roger 
la Warr. The genial old Duke of Dorset is famous for his cele- 
brated fox-hunter’s toast, and many other remembrances of sport- 
ing days are held sacred. Horace Walpole left the following de- 
scription of Charles VI., Earl of Dorset: “He was the finest gen- 
tleman of the voluptuous court of Charles II. and in the gloomy 
one of King William; he had as much wit as his first master or 
his contemporaries, Buckingham and Rochester, without the royal 
want of feeling, the duke’s want of principle, or the earl’s want of 
thought.” 

The earls and dukes of Dorset, oddly enough, had practically 
nothing to do with the county from which they acquired their 
high rank. Herbrand de Salkavilla, the common ancestor of the 
present litigants, was the original Sackville and his descendants 
were men of Sussex rather than of the county of Dorset. The 
most distinguished of this line was the dramatist, Thomas Sack- 
ville, who was High Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth and was ad- 
mitted to the peerage just four centuries ago. From Thomas 
descended six earls and five dukes of Dorset, but finally the title 
became extinct in 1843. The landed possessions of the family were 
now vested in the two daughters of the third duke. These women 
were Mary, first Countess of Plymouth and then Countess of 
Amherst, and Elizabeth, who wedded Earl de la Warr, 
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The rose -walk 

















The grand staircase 















































Lady Betty’s dressing-room 
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MORE POLITE THAN FEARLESS 


StiKN President Roosevelt and his party 
2 were hunting in the jungles of Louisiana, 
they had with them, as chief cook and 
aa § bottle-washer, a native darkey, named 
Le hoy Sam, whose politeness was only exceed- 
COCO ed by his selene fearlessness in the 
face of danger. 

After a camp had been opened, Sam was sent out 



















to reconnoitre in the vicinity and report prospects for 
game. Soon after he had disappeared, unearthly yells 
were heard, and he was seen leaping and bounding 
through the thicket, in a desperate effort to overcome 
time and distance in reaching camp. On his arrival, 
hatless and breathless, -he almost fell into the arms 
of the chief guard, who exclaimed: 

“Why, Sam, what’s the matter? 
so?” 

“T isn’t skeered, massa,” stammered Sam, as he 


What scared you 





A TWO-FOOT RULE 


HENPEX. 


: ee Say, Maria, IS THERE A FOOT-RULE ANYWHERE ABOUT THE HOUSE?” 
MRS, HENPEX., " YES; YOU JUST WIPE YOURS ON THAT MAT BEFORE YOU DARE ENTER THIS 


ROOM,” 
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BEDTIME--WHEN FATHER IS AWAY 


gasped for breath and rolled his eyes in the direction 
from whence he came; “TI jis come back to ax you 
ef it wud be perlite foh dis niggah to shoot dat bar 
dat chased me, befo’ gibben da fust chance to da Prisi- 
dent ob da United States?” 
SIMPLER 
Kinp Parent. “ Now, darling, tell 
things you wish for Christmas.” 
LirrLe Girt. * All right, I will—but it ‘Il be quicker 
if I just tell you the things IT don’t want.” 


papa all the 





, SETTLED 

Two men in a restaurant were disputing as to what 
i pineapple really was. One insisted that it was a 
fruit and the other insisted it was a vegetable. The 
men finally decided to accept the decision of the wait- 
er, who was called. 

* Waiter,” said one of them, “is a pineapple a fruit 
or is it a vegetable?” 

“It’s neither, gentlemen; a pineapple is a hextra!” 





BY WORD OF MOUTH 


THERE is a certain youth who recently became en- 
gaged to a very sweet young girl, who, for all her 
sweetness, is well supplied with spirit. This youth 
evidently thought he had the entire game neatly 
printed in a book, and determined to head off the 
usual “ Am I the only girl?” ete., queries; for, taking 
her in his arms he said, gently but firmly: 

“ Now, sweetheart, I might as well tell you at the 
start—you are not the only girl I have ever kissed.” 

“Well, maybe not,” she retorted, “but you still 
have much to learn about it.” 





POOR FRAULEIN 


Littte “ Happy” is the sweetest child in America 
—hence the name. Her new nursery governess is a 
tall and beautiful German girl, of noble birth, re- 
cently fallen upon evil fortune, and trying to make a 
new start in life in this new country. She prattles 
by the hour about her dear, dear friends the Prin- 
zessin This-and-That von So-and-So, and_is~ forever 
quoting the brilliant sayings of the hochgeboren ac- 
quaintances she left at home, but she hasn’t enough 
gumption to go in out of the rain. 

“Happy’s” mother, looking in upon the nursery 
at bedtime the other evening, was surprised to find 
Friulein scrubbing away at “ Happy,” who was wear- 
ing her little shirt and socks in the foamy tub. 

“What does this mean?” the mother cried. 

“ Happy ” splashed down in the tub and rolled and 
laughed so heartily that she could hardly speak. 

“Oh, mamma,” she gurgled, “Friiulein has given 
me my bath this way every night since she’s been 
here. I told her we always took baths like this in 
America!” 





PROVED 


HE Bingville Clari- 
c . on, in the heat of 
yy a political cam- 


paign, had ventured to 
insinuate that Colonel 
Silas B. Jayhawker had 
proven himself a coward 
and a poltroon of all fif- 
ty-seven varieties at the 
battle of Gettysburg, and 
the veteran had _ haled 
the editor to court on a 
charge of libel. The evi- 
dence seemed to hang 
on the recollection of Captain Peleg Bosbyshell of 
certain incidents on tle famous day in which he per- 
sonally took part, although on the other side in the 
conflict, the captain having been a Confederate private 
during the latter unpleasantness. The captain had 
testified with a confidence born of knowledge that the 
colonel had done a deal of running on the day in 
question. 

“You say tifat to your own knowledge and _ belief 
Colonel Jayhawk ran during the battle?” demanded 
the plaintiff’s attorney on cross-examination. 

““T sure do,” replied the captain. 

“You have so testified under 
lawyer. 

“T cert’n’y have, suh,” replied the captain. 

“You have no qualifications to make?” 

“ Nary a one, suh,” was the answer. 

“Colonel Jayhawk has always had the reputation 
of being‘a brave man, captain,” persisted the attorney. 

“T know that, suh, but I know what I’m talkin’ 
about, suh,” said the captain. ‘I know what I have 
seen with my own eyes, suh.” 

“You couldn’t possibly be mistaken on this point? 
The heat of.a battle might interfere with one’s capac- 
ity for seeing clearly,” suggested the lawyer. 

“Yes, suh. I know that, suh,” replied the captain. 
“ But I happen to be sure on this point, suh, because 
cf a peculiar personal circumstance that impressed 
itself on my mind at the time, suh.” 

“And what was that circumstance?’ 
attorney. 

“ T was the person he was chasin’, suh, when he ran,” 
said the eaptain. . 





oath?” asked the 


> 


demanded the 





PERSISTENCE 


“THEY say Miss Oldgirl is going to be very deter- 
mined this Christmas.” 

“Yes. She has even hung bunches of mistletoe 
under her touring-ear.” 





THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE 


CrarsiAw was too crippled with the rheumatism 
‘to leave the house, so his wife went to the doctor's 
to get something for him. 

“So your husband would rather have a medicine 
to take internally for his rheumatism,” remarked the 
doctor. “ Why does he object to the liniment 7?” 

“He doesn't,” replied Mrs. Crabshaw, witli a weary 
sigh. “ You see, doctor, I object to it, because I have 
to do the rubbing.” 





THEOLOGY AND ETIQUETTE 


A proor of the emphasis with which the demands of 
good breeding are impressed upon the mind of the 
budding Brooklynite is offered by an incident that 
occurred recently in a Sunday-school in the City of 
Churches. . 

The lesson had been upon manna, and the teacher 
was testing the degree in which the nature of the sub- 
ject had been grasped. ‘“ Now, Johnnie,” she asked 


[ ; 

PROFESSOR LEONIDAS WHEATLY, 

PERFORMS CERTAIN FEATS VERY 

NEATLY : 

BUT I'M SORRY TO SAY , 

THAT THEY SENT HIM AWAY , 

FOR HE UPSET THE CHILDREN 
COMPLETELY . 




















a carefully combed and washed scholar, “tell the 
class what manna is.” 

“ Why—why—it’s—it’s hats 
the surprising answer. 


off in church,’ was 


HOW HE GOT HIM 


A New York dramatist was one evening visiting a 
well-known player’s dressing-room when there was 
handed in an appeal for financial assistance, written 
in the French language by an actor, a Britisher, 
who prides himself on his knowledge of that tongue. 

To the dramatist’s astonishment, the player to 
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THE 


BY NIXON 


PIE-RATE 


WATERMAN 


Our JOHN SAYS HE IS GOING TO BE 
A CAPTAIN KIDD TO ROAM THE SEA 


AND CAPTURE, WITH 


HIS PIRATE FLEET, 


JUST ALL THE PIE THAT HE CAN EAT: 
Bur CAPTAIN Kipp WAS BIG AND TALL, 


WHILE JOUN’S THE LITTLEST 


whom the note was addressed immediately proceeded 
to hand the messenger the amount asked for. ~ 

“Sureiy, Henry,” interposed the friend, “ you’re 
not going to let him have the money? Why, the man 
is known everywhere as—” : 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the other, “I know that. 
jut you don’t suppose [T can afford to have him go- 
ing about town telling every one that I can’t read 
French?” 





A SIDE PATH 


“I suppose,” said the facetious stranger, watching 
a workman spread a carpet from the chureh door to 
the curb, “that’s the highroad to heaven you're 
fixing up?” 7 

“No,” replied the man; “this is merely a bridal- 
path.” . 





NOT HIS STYLE 


“T READ and hear many pleasantries with respect 
to the independence of spirit evinced by female serv- 
ants in this country,’ observes a Bostonian, “but I 
question whether, as a class, they in any degree ap- 
proach the captiousness of their male co-workers, 
especially those men servants imported by the rich. 

‘*A friend of mine had engaged an English servant 
at a good wage, and everything was apparently ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of the servitor, when sud- 
denly he inquired: 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but am I to wear livery, sir?” 

to Nea 

* And what color will the weskit be, sir?’ 

“ Red.” 


“Red! Then, sir, I cawn’t take the place, sir. 
I’m much too blond, sir, to wear a red _ weskit, 
sir!” 

THE BEST WAS NONE TOO GOOD 


Amone the wealthy matrons of the official set of 
Washington society is a lady of Western origin whose 
surroundings have not always been as luxurious as 
now. 

During an inclement spell of weather lately the 
lady was so unfortunate as to contract a painful 
affection of the throat, and she accordingly accepted 
the advice of a friend that-she consult a specialist 
noted for the bigness of his fees. 

“Your ailment is not a serious one,” said the 


al 


“KID” OF ALL. 
specialist, after examination. “ You'll soon be ail 
right. Just now, I should like to touch an affeeted 
part of your throat with this nitrate of silver.” 
“Oh, doctor,’ protested the wealthy matron, in a 
tone of mingled surprise and indignation, “do use 
nitrate of gold! The expense is quite immaterial 
to me!” 


FAME 


A WELL-KNOWN operatic conductor once formed one 
of a select coaching-party arranged by an English 
friend for a trip to Stratford-on-Avon. 

It had been observed from the first that the mu- 
sician evinced no warm interest in the objects of the 
town associated with the memory of the great dram- 
atist. 

“Shakespeare. Oh 
the Italian, wearily. 
volunteered a hint. 


murmured 
the party 


yes, Shakespeare,” 
Whereupon one of 


“You recollect, mwstro, ‘Amletto”’ and ‘ Romeo e 
Giulletta?’ ” 
“Yes, yes, I understand,” replied the musician, 


“ Ze librettist!” 





CONSPIRATORS 


THE 








UGENE HART brought home his 
bride one bitter night in January. 
He had furnished for her three 
rooms on the north side of a wooden 
cottage; his sister Maud had built 
them a fire in the air-tight heater, 
and the air smelled strong of a new 
stove as the bride sat in a cheap, 
varnished rocker, holding her hands 
As she drew off the thick gloves ’Gene 


Gene 





to the warmth. 
had lent her when they alighted from the trolley, and 
tugged at the buttons of her own, her eyes fell on his 
“?Gene, you old schemer!” she cried, “ what 
made you say you had two pair?” 

‘So I have—in my trunk,” he replied, smiling at 


hands. 


her. Katharine colored with a kind of distress; she 
was not used to accepting the small sacrifices of others. 

Somebody had asked ’Gene’s sister Maud what she 
thought of “Gene’s marriage. “ His wife will be an- 
other blood-leech,” Maud had replied. “It is part of 
*Gene’s religion to lie down and be walked over!” 

Katie had not heard this remark. The bedroom and 
kitchen were in shadow, but she cbuld see yellow 
straw matting, the white counterpane of. the bed, the 
flowered wash-stand set; and through the other dim 
doorway, red and brown linoleum, the-shining front of 
a tiny cook-stove. , 

She looked down, her breast tight with the excite- 
ment of the day, the heat scorching her dark thin face. 
She was a little, timid thing, not beautiful, not at all 
spirited. That morning she had opened her eyes in ,a 
house full of erying babies, her half .brothers and 
There, Katharine had been of very little con- 

Nobody was unkind to her; in fact they 
praised her “ faithfulness ” and “ unselfishness.” But 
she was a dull figure. In the natural course of things 
she would have continued to help her stepmother, before 
and after the hours she kept in a city department 
store, to attend church and Sunday-school, to live her 
own unengrossing life till she died somewhere in 
premature middle life, a dull, frightened, sickly figure. 
She had worked hard all that day; in the evening, 
"Gene had come before she was dressed for the ceremony. 
She was worn out and vaguely, unreasonably troubled. 

But ’Gene—she was terribly in love with ’Gene! 
From the beginning of her great experience she had not 
been quite sure God or he fully meant it. She had 
expected it would be snatched from her. If ’Gene, in 
the weeks of their brief engagement, did not come on 
Sunday afternoon, she always feared the happiness 
was not to be hers, after all. *Gene was a carpenter, 
who taught a Bible class on Sundays in a large, showy 
church; there he: was never a discreditable figure, for 
a strain of beauty and distinction ran through the 
Hart family, and he had both—a supple, animal 
beauty, a certain arrogant charm of face. He-was 
universally acknowledged to be very “ good,” but his 
expression,of face was far from meek. : 

Katharine had attended his Bible class, and she 
looked up to him far more than she did to the minis- 


sisters. 
sequence. 


By M. Gauss 


DRAWINGS BY wae WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 


“Gene is a desirable husband—though I know I 
should fight him!” Maud was the school-teacher, 
who faintly disliked all married women. There was 
another, beautiful sister, who went West because she 
yas in consumption. She recovered and married a rich 
Denver man; she had written a sweet letter to Katie. 

As Katharine grew warm, the electric lights began 
to go down; the room darkened till all was black save 
one crack in the air-tight heater. ‘“’Gene,” said 
Katie, “it doesn’t seem like I was married!” He 
made no answer except to laugh. In a minute, she 
felt his arm around her; he kissed her three times. 

* Doesn’t it?” he asked. 

The lights came on again; he went to the kitchen to 
chop kindlings and lay the fire; to the cellar to see 
that the water was turned off. She heard him, as she 
sat braiding her hair in the warm room, go in and 
out, doing a number of harsh tasks which had always 
fallen to her own lot at home. Water nipped and 
ticked in the pipes; a furry coat was forming on the 
bedroom window; the shriek of an engine far away 
same right against the ear; somewhere exposed to 
the weather a dog howled with pain. Katharine was 
at the end of desire; and yet she was not very happy. 
She was too frail and too wearied in body to love the 
beginning of a new life she did not much want to 
live. As she laid her head on the pillow among the 
new chintz comfortables, she almost wished she had 
been left alone; after the excitement of the day, life 
stretched out before her fearfully long. 

Presently she saw "Gene winding the clock in the 
sitting-room, his shoulders in shadow, his beautiful, 
self-willed face white*with light. She felt her un- 
reasonable burden slide off. ’Gene was not easily de- 
ceived, therefore all must be well. She loved to lay her 
little fluttering heart against a will that never flut- ° 
tered and did not yield to it; and for years the Bible- 
class teacher had been her pillar of faith. She thrust 


her tired hand under her pillow. ! 


‘Along the trolley line, as Katharine went into the 
city with her two children, the faint syeamores were 
in yellow leaf; there was a dry and pungent smell; 
the sun burned the face, and under the heat was a 
distinct sense of cold. In the intense blue of the 
autumn sky, intense white clouds melted and reformed 
continually. 

Two well-dressed women glanced at each other, and 
one of them said, “ That is the pretty lady we saw at 
church.” 

“The children are not hers!” was the reply. 
looks like a child.” 

“Yes,” said the woman in gray silks; “ I remember 
when she was married; her husband is a builder.” 

“A light-haired man, who teaches a Sunday-school 
class? He looks old enough to be her father!” 

“ He’s not much over thirty,” said the lady in gray. 
“ He is one of those people who age.”’ They crossed the 
car to Katie’s side. ‘“‘ Mrs. Reynolds says she can’t be- 
lieve they are yours!” said the lady in gray. 


* She 





ter. People thought he must surely have married her Katie laughed, and prattled a while about her chil- 
because he pitied dren. “We call 
her, but, for all this one ‘ Katie’s 
her foolish anxie- boy,’” she said, 
ties, she knew, as “and the other, 
a woman always ‘’Gene’s girl.’ ” She 
knows, that she smoothed her boy’s 


was being loved— 
and with an inten- 
sity of feeling 
which does not fall 
to the lot of every 
woman. Looking 
up for an instant, 





she caught his 
quizzical, tender 
smile—‘“‘as the 
bridegroom re- 
joiceth over the 


bride.” Being re- 
joiced over was a 
new experience to 
her. 

All the Harts 
thought themselves 
a little wiser and 
stronger than 
other people; this 
may have been the 


spring of their 
beauty and dis- 


tinction. ’Gene, 
however, made but 
one demand based 
on his self-conceit 
—that he should 
bear ail burdens, 
suffer all hard- 
ships. Fellow 
workmen never re- 


sented his  arro- 
gant assertion of 


superior physical 
strength ; but "Gene 








hair as she spoke; 
it was easy to see 
why _ they said 
“ Katie’s boy,” for 
they were much 
alike, short, dark- 
eyed, dimpled. 
’Gene’s girl would 
not be pretty till 
she was grown; 
‘she was large for 
her age, and her 
eyes were very 
gray. “We are 
building,” added 
Katie. “ My hus- 
band bought the 
corner lot, ‘9950 
Twentieth Avenue,’ 
‘way out in the 
suburbs—” 

“ How _ lovely 
said the lady 
gray. 

“He is putting 
up the new house 
just in his leisure 
time,” said Katie; 
“so he fixed a real 
cute little cottage 
for us to live in; 
it’s going to be a 
barn and carpen- 
ter shop when he 
gets the house 
done, but my hus- 
band does every- 
thing beautifully, 
and rg 
The lady smiled. 
Katie did not know 
it was because of 


7° 
in 








was unable to 

work as a subordi- 

nate, he always 

fell out with his 

“boss.” “T sup- 

pose,” his sister 

Maud had said, "Gene was examining the stethoscope 


the constant “ My 
husband,” 


290 
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“T am taking them down-town to meet my _ hus- 
band,” continued Katie. It was searcely accurate to 
speak of “ taking” ’Gene’s girl, for she had assumed 
the entire responsibility of the trip. She knew the 
name of the street at which they were to leave the car, 
and it was she who saw that nothing was left behind. 

’Gene was waiting for them, as ever a distinguished 
figure, on the sidewalk. Over his temples he was very 
gray, and around his mouth went an odd, tremulous 
furrow, which had in‘the beginning appeared only at 
times, when he was hurrying to finish some task. His 
girl, "Genie, had the same handsome, self-willed mouth, 
and now and then hers also showed the shadow of the 
coming furrow. Maud Hart joined them for a mo- 
ment on the corner. “So you’re building a fine house 
for Kate and the children?” she asked. Katie’s eyes 
sparkled. Her sister-in-law disliked her more than 
at first, now that ’Gene’s enveloping tenderness had 
altered her. “ Aren’t you going to put up a tomb- 
stone for yourself at odd times?” she continued 
sharply. 

’Gene- laughed, out of his vast superiority. 

“JT thought you might have that much for your- 
self!” said Maud. “ Are you seeing’ the specialist to- 
day?” 

“JT have an appointment—yes,” he answered. 

For a moment Katie looked at him, startled. A 
month before, out in her sunny sky had arisen a 
cloud no larger than a man’s hand. But when no- 
thing came of ‘Gene’s slight illness, she had let the 
burden slide off; the matter had been entirely for- 
gotten until Maud spoke. 

’Gene took them into the specialist’s waiting-room, 
where they sat a long while watching the tiny people 
in the street eight stories below them. At last, to the 
door of the inner room came the little, bearded man 


in the professional linen coat; he beckoned Katie, 
and she went in where ’Gene was. 
*Gene’s coat was off, his collar loose; he was 


examining the stethoscope (if an instrument was to 
be applied to him, he proposed fully to understand its 
purpose and mechanism; the specialist thought him 


a most disagreeable patient). He glanced up, and 
Katharine saw that he was pale. 

“Mrs. Hart?” said the specialist. 

Katharine assented, her eyes wandering to her hus- 


’Gene was quick and supple as a cat, strong as 
two men. To look at his beautiful, sinewy shoulder, 
then at instruments and medicine bottles and the 
surgeon’s face, almost made one laugh. “I have told 
your husband his right lung is badly affected,” said 
the great diagnostician. 

“’Gene’s lung!” gasped Katie. 

“He asked for a microscopic examination last 
week,” continued the doctor; ‘‘and we discovered the 
bacillus. So I told him to come down and let us 
thump him. With his usual dainty care, ’Gene began 
to put on his coat. “ But there is no occasion for 
alarm,” proceeded the specialist. 

His voice came to Katie in broken waves: “ Simply 
necessary to make your home in the West .. . Builder, 
are you Mr. Hart? ... Denver, charming little 
city!” ... His verdict, Katie knew, was the death 
knell of some darling hope, but she was so stunned 
she did not know what hope it was. Then, with a 


band. 


throb, she remembered the beautiful new house. (She 
did not believe ’Gene’s lung was unsound.) 
“Oh, Katie, don’t take it that way!” he cried. 


“Why, J was just regretting the new house and the 
expense!” 

The doctor’s smooth voice talked on over ’Gene’s; 
he detested ’Gene. 

They went out to the children. “We'll go home 
with you,” said Katie. “I don’t want to shop; I 
ean’t—think !” 


“Now, Katie, you’re foolish!” said "Gene. ‘ You 
and the children need clothes—if we are going to 


Denver!” 

But Katie would not. ’*Genie watched her’ father 
closely, not interfering with his affairs, as she would 
have done with her mother’s, but seeing the railroad 
folder thrust into his pocket. Going home on the 
trolley, Katie struggled not to ery. ‘Gene talked 
with some enthusiasm about Denver, but she said 
searcely a word till they were near home, walking 
toward their beautiful corner lot with the new house 
just begun and the cozy place in the rear. She could 
picture there the home they had planned, in its gray 
and cream-color, with its Colonial porch. “T hate to 
sacrifice the house!” said ’Gene. 

“Oh, the house!” eried Katie, with springing tears. 
“T think it was never intended we should have a nice 
house; we may yet be thankful for the shelter of a 
barn!” ’Gene looked at her, a blank surprise in his 
eyes. “Oh, you must go, of course!” she cried. 

They were talking, when Maud came in after supper, 
of their distrust of doctors. “So you folks have to 
go West!” said Maud. 

“T want ’Gene to start right off for Denver,” said 
Katie; “but he is so opposed to it, and when ’Gene 
sets his head, you know how he is!” She turned her 
pretty head, the head of a petted woman. 

“*Gene not going!” cried Maud. Her eyes flashed 
at Katie, whose lip quivered, 

“You see what Maud thinks,” said Katie, a painful 
flush creeping over her face; “ you ought to go, ’Gene.” 

“Now, see here, Sis!” said Katie’s husband—“ of 
course I shall watch this thing. But with fresh air 
and good food—” 

“And he might get wretched food, boarding in the 
West!” said Katie. 


> 

















‘T suppose,” said his sister, “ you will still work 
at the house; will you?’ 

* Only when | happen to feel like it,” 
"Gene. 


answered 


Another year went; and when it had gone was as 
yesterday. “Gene was not so strong as he had once 
been, but, as Katie often said, very few people are as 
strong as “Gene had once been! During the summer 
after, he changed perceptibly—but in disposition 
rather than in body. He ceased to bid eagerly on con- 
tracts; and even the new house went slowly toward 
completion. 

Autumn was half gone, and the house was almost 
finished, One day he worked very hard, and in the 
evening was in a great state of anxiety lest the rain 
spoil the delicate finish of the interior. That night it 
did not rain; but all the following day he made no 
move to protect his work. He sat about the house, 
reading. Saturday came—the appointed day for 
Katie to buy rugs and curtains in the city—and the 
new home still stood open to the weather. 

As Katie stepped from the kitchen door, she was a 
trim girlish figure; yet that day was her thirty- 
second birthday. Her eyes strayed toward the new 
house. *Gene was not working; he sat in the sun by 
the carpenter shop; his long, smooth hand lay idle 
along the back of a chair. Katie had always been a 
little in love with that hand. Even after years of 
the common life which so often turns to the dead dust 
of a passion, her pulse quickened if it caressed her. 
She could have kissed it. 

But she was looking at the new house. Beyond it 
the east was menacing; there were clear icy bars 
against the faint sky, and a chilly wind ripped 
through the tops of the trees growing brown and 
yellow as the rain delayed. 

“JT must nail some boards over those windows my- 
self, if you don’t feel better to-day,” she said. There 
was a deep soreness between them; Gene had changed; 
he the strong, the tender, was not taking care of his 
wife, though he was to have another child. He knew 
that, but he scarcely noticed the fact. There was a 
soreness on his part, also; but Katie did not under- 
stand it. 

‘““T suppose you wish me to work to-day!” he said— 
as sharply as if he had been commonplace clay. 

“Gene,” said Katie, “I think you drink too much 
coffee!” As she spoke she trembled from head to 
foot; for her words meant, and she knew it, “I think 
you imagine most of your illness.” 

“Do you?” said ‘Gene. She walked on, while he 
looked at the sky. When she reached the gate she 
turned to go back to him for a moment. She knew 
she had cut him to the quick. She thought he ought 
to be punished a little; but— While she hesitated, 
Maud appeared. “ How is he feeling?” asked Maud— 
exactly as we ask about an invalid. 

“Not very well,” replied Katie; “but I guess not 
very sick either, he’s too cross!” She went on, but 
she was uneasy all the morning because she had been 
en the verge of a quarrel with “Gene. She was in 
‘Gene's power, because she loved him so and because 
he was fearfully strong. She resolved they should 
never quarrel again. She realized, as she went about 
the morning’s shopping, that they had felt bitterly 
for weeks. 

When she climbed upon the trolley car for the home- 
ward trip, she was breathless with hurrying. At the 
department store to which she returned after cashing 
‘Gene’s check, a telephone message from Maud had 
awaited her: “ “Gene is not well; you had better come 
home.” She believed Maud had sent it to reprove 
her for going into the city that morning; she was 
not so much alarmed for his safety as terrified by the 
sudden pettishness and bitterness between them. She 
wore her new coat; and as she smoothed its folds she 
remembered the day of its purchase. She had said ‘to 
‘Gene, “I think I will not buy a coat; you are feeling 
so badly, and we may any time have the expense of 
going West!” ‘Gene’s quick pride had been instantly 
touched: almost angrily he had insisted on the 
purchase of the coat. With tears in her eyes Katie 
bought it: she cared not a straw about its color or 
style. But after it was purchased she was pleased. 

The air in the closed car was foul and cold; she took 
the front seat in the open one. The sun, which had 
heen pale in the early morning, was entirely blotted 
out; as the train crawled through the crowded Italian 
quarter, climbed the hills where the fine residences 
stood, and went flying across the district of suburban 
lots, the damp wind had full sweep. She shivered in 
the warm new coat: her feet and fingers ached. As 
she grew cold her spirits sank, so that she began to 
fear ‘Gene was really ill. She could bear this life no 
longer, they must go to Colorado. At the bridge, a 
half mile below the home station, the train stopped on 
a switch; Katie grew so nervous that she slipped 
from her place and went across a cold stretch of com- 
mon, almost impassable by reason of the ditches and 
the cockle-burs. The wind stung the tears from her 
eyes; she was worn out with cold, when she saw ’Genie 
coming to meet her. “ Papa is sick,” said the child; 
“he’s asleep now.” And Katie followed the guidance 
of the firm little hand. 

George ran to meet her. “Papa was took awful 
bad!” he cried out. “He bleeded a bowl full!” Then 
Katie saw the doctor in the kitchen door. It was the 
doctor who had brought her children into the world; 
and when he saw her, he thought not of ’Gene, but 
of her. 

“How is he?” asked Katie, stumbling at the door. 

“He had a hemorrhage,” said the doctor, evasively. 
The room was warm and in confusion; she saw blood 
and smelled some strange drug. “Little girl,” said 
the doctor to ’Genie, “ get mamma some water.” Dark- 
ness came over her. 

“T must go right to him!” she cried, fighting the 
dimness. 

“Lie down a minute, first, and drink this,” said the 
doctor, dropping something into the glass “Genie 
brought. 

“Ts he conscious?” asked Katie. 
was a sound of hysterical excitement. 

“No, he is unconscious,” said the doctor; 


In her bedroom 


and 


‘came to conscious- 
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Katie 
face. 

* "Gene is dead!” 
she cried out; and 
the faintness over- 
came her. In two 
minutes. she re- 
turned to con- 
sciousness of the 
kitchen, the fright- 
ened children, the 
doctor’s hand on 
her wrist. He 
made her drink, 
and she fell into a 
heavy sleep. 

Hours had 
passed. The house 
was perfectly still, 
except for Maud’s 


saw his 


low voice in the 
carpenter shop. 
Katie still lay on 
the couch in the 
kitchen, the chil- 
dren were near, 
asleep. The clock 
struck _ ten. If 
’Gene had just 
died when she 


reached the house, 
he had been dead 
seven hours. She 
wanted to rise and 
go in where he 
was, but her limbs 
would not obey 
her. Maud. still 
talked in a low 
voice in the car- 
penter shop. Katie 
struggled to stand, 
and presently she 
found herself on 
her feet, gliding 
toward his door. 
Inside was thick 
darkness. She 
groped her way 
until both hands 
fell on something 
as cold as ice. 

In horror’ she 
ness, and realized 
that she had not 
stirred from the 
eouch in the 
kitchen. Again 
she tried to rise 
and was not able; 


lying in_ half- 
stupor, she saw 
Maud go into his 


room, She sat up. 

when Maud had gone. “ He’s dead!” she said aloud. 
She heard people moving about, perhaps preparing his 
body for the grave; she could not stand on her feet. 

Maud returned. She carried a lamp, and the light 
threw out her firm beauty. When she saw Katie she 
crossed the room. 

“Kate,” she said, with unspeakable contempt in 
her eyes and voice, * if [I tell you, can you be perfectly 
quiet?” Katie put her hand to her lips, shuddering be- 
cause she had to hear again the two words, ** He’s dead.” 

“ "Gene is dying,” said his sister. “ For a while this 
afternoon we thought he had gone.” Katie stood on 
her feet. ‘I tell you,” said Maud, ‘so that you may 
realize how low he is. He has been forbidden to 
speak, and when you go to him you must not touch 
him!” Katie was not angry; she deserved it. But 
love does not give as we deserve, and she would see 


him. She was not afraid of his dear face! 
He was alive! She was in his room, face to face 
with him! His eves fell on her. The grayness was 


falling over his face, for he had not quite four hours 
to live. She knew, by the look in his eyes, that he 
meant to defy the doctor and tell her he loved her! 
She knew he knew that she loved him! ‘“ Don’t touch 
him, Katie!” whispered Maud. The look in his eyes 
was almost a laugh: he was saying to himself, “1 
shal] see all this thing which is happening to me.” 
* Don't touch him!” repeated Maud. Katie threw her- 
self down beside him, caught his hand and kissed it. 

The falling snow made sky and atmosphere as one. 
A thick bush, still in summer foliage, bowed itself to 
the earth. At a cottage, a woman in a thin starched 
dress and knitted hood carried a bucket of coal. The 
wind plastered her thin pink sleeves against her arm, 
blowing out her loose sack like a balloon. Now and 
then a gust, white as smoke, assaulted her house. 

The woman looked to the summit of the hill, at the 
burying-ground called “ Hillerest.” Her husband was 
caretaker there, and she lived in sight of sorrow. 
“ But,” she thought, “it is sadder when it is cold!” 

The service was over. It had not been long, though 
the church people wished to honor the Bible-class 
teacher. Standing in the bitter wind, the choir sang 
“Nearer my God to Thee ”—that was all they could 
bear. The new grave now made a dark scar in the 
whirling whiteness. It bore a great many flowers, a 
cedar wreath, a pillow of immortelles, with “ Asleep 
in Jesus.” 

The Bible class sent the pillow; it was itself a 
breath of ’Gene’s life in the church, it was so like 
them there! There was a young woman in ’Gene’s 
class who always thought “ flowers” when she heard 
of death—she had never lost a friend. When, that 
Saturday, somebody met her and said, “Mr. Hart is 
not expected to live,” she replied, “I will see a florist 
at once!” So the wreath of immortelles lay there in 
the bitter cold—just as ‘Gene had seen it lie on other 
graves. The other flowers were all crisp as_ ice. 
Through the thickened gray west came a pink stain 
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Katie threw herself down beside him and caught his hand 


which spread as blood spreads on Snow, \s dusk 
came, the trees made cool, black tracery, like ferns. 

Katie had come home—across the city, five miles 
away. When she went into the warm house, the neigh- 


bor who had stayed with her ¢hildren was impatient to 
be gone. When Katie carried the lamp into her bed 
room, she cried out; she could not bear it that she 
missed something which had stood so Jong in’ the 
centre of the room it seemed part of the furnishings 


So long? It had been there forty-eight hours; vet that 
space of time was longer, looking back, than the six 


years backward to the bitter January night she had 
sat in the dark with the Bible-class teacher who 
seemed like a stranger. ° 

Weeping bitterly, she went to put her black things 
away. She came to the piece of fur with the red 
silk lining—he loved bright colors—which had 
put on her dresser while she was buying curtains in 
the city—her birthday gift. There, also, was his little 


“Gene 


note—" Was 1 pretty cross this morning’ Ive gone 
tip to the new house; come see me a while!” Katie 


did not read it again; she threw herself on the bed in 
which he died. . She did not feel that she was asking 
an extravagant thing of God—she prayed only that 
one dead man might return. 

‘Genie ran into the room, 
neighbor had put her to sleep. “ Mamma!” 
—* Mamma! Papa has come home; he is knocking at 
the door!” Katie sat up, her tears checked, her heart 


where the 
she cried 


from the loft 


beating wildly. She caught ‘Genie in her arms, and 
began, actually, to listen. “Go, let him in!” cried 
Genie, “he is so cold!” And then her mother saw 


that she had been dreaming. The children’s need laid 
hold on Katie; she folded “Gene's girl to her breast, 
and no longer felt like weeping. 

When she entered the home so desolate without his 
coffin, she had shuddered on the brink of life; yet even 
little Katie knew it is only the plunge which is hor- 
rible, and when once it is made the days go swiftly, 
and are as a watch in the night when they are past. 
*Gene had been much troubled, while he lay dying, to 
think of her cruel struggle for bread, of her bearing 
her third child in bitterness of soul. But ’Gene had 
much wisdom; he may have known, for his comfort, 
that it would not be so bad—not though the struggle 
would be harder, the sacrifice of the more complete, 
than even his foresight knew. He said to her that 
day, “ Katie, it may seem long, but it is not!” And 
so, doubtless, he knew that it is really but a moment, 
after the plunge is made, till we stand face to face 
again. 

“Mamma, where did they take papa?’ sobbed 
"Genie. “ What are they going to do with him?” 

“ Come, ’Genie,” said Katie, “ bring your pink apron: 
you shall help mamma get supper.” She stooped and 
whispered, “ They didn’t harm him, love; no one can 
harm him.” 

In this way, suddenly, the plunge was made. Night 
was closing in; and when night begins—if we sleep 
well—it is already in a sense morning. 
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THE LAND OF WHEAT 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


_—. a man comes fresh from the 
narrow outlook of the East, when 
he has lived his life in the shadow 
of tall buildings and with the roar 
of an Eastern city’s traffic in his 
ears, or when, perchance, he has been 
sheltered from boyhood by the same 
‘roof, walked the same streets, and 
sat in the same church pew that 
knew his sires and grandsires, man and boy, the North- 
west is a shock, a shout, an awakening, a cold douche, 
and an inspiration. 

The old Red River Trail from St. Paul runs winding 
to the northwest among the thousands of laughing 
lakes that have given to Minnesota its meaning name 
of Misty Waters. It is an old road, as things go in 
this part of the world, and over it for more than fifty 
years have moved in long procession the men and 
women and children who make up the thriving popula- 
tion of North Dakota and beyond. 

It is a mistake to think that the pioneer has alto- 
gether vanished from our national panorama. Follow- 
ing the road along a lake shore at evening, watching 
the black bass jump for the frequent frog, or for the 
grasshopper which next year, the pessimist says, is to 
“become a burden,” and thinking of the strange sights 
that historic fairway had witnessed, I heard behind 
me on the road the rumble of a heav y wagon and the 
voices of children. 

First a farm wagon drawn by an 





ill-fed team—a 


dingy bay and a grizzly gray—and laden, none too 
heavily, with household belongings and a plough. On 


the front seat were a man and his wife, bareheaded, 
lean of visage and keen of eye, sunburnt, and with 
determination in every lineament, but they were cheer- 
ful, and wore for the world’s inspection the smile that 
wind and weather cannot wear off nor difficulty dim. 
On a rusty cook-stove amidships sat the oldest boy, 
with his mother’s eyes and his father’s resolute chin. 
In the rear came two cows, an old red “ mooly ” and a 
plaintive strawberry heifer, harnessed to a venerable 
democrat wagon. Therein were four little girls, win- 
some little girls enough, the oldest driving, and all 
singing “ Onward, Christian Soldiers,” as they snailed 
along the northward way to a new homing-place and 
other destiny. 

They had come from Illinois, the man said, and were 
headed for North Dakota. 

“Tve farmed other people’s land as long as I am 
going to,” he said. “ We’ve only got one life to live, 
and these young uns are entitled to something. It 
will be hard sleddin’ for a little while, but better than 
us have gone this way and made good afterwards, and 
these children-are entitled to a home they can call 
their own. This is the only way we can get there, 
and the kids are having the time of their lives. It’s 
a reg’lar pienic for them. I was afraid ‘Min’ would 
mind it, but she’s havin’ about as good a time as they 


are. 
“Min” had a sense of humor, and it gleamed from 
her eyes. “ Well, honest,” she said, “I never thought 


I'd like gipsyin’, but it ain’t bad after you get started 
and when you get where folks don’t know you.” 

And so, laughing at fate, emancipated from the 
“speech of people,” they drifted along into the gather- 
ing shadows of the evening toward another camping- 
ground on the way to the hard work, the freedom, and 
the broader skies of the Dakotas, toward a new strug- 
gle and a new life for themselves and the young uns, 
and from the other side of the water, disturbing the 


. 


2, 
vesper quiet, came the sound @f-one of “Jim” Hill’s 
locomotives, thundering along its iron way, with a 
prodigious load of wheat from those same Dakota 
grain-fields, taking it to Minneapolis to be ground into 
flour. 

In the fall, after the harvest, North Dakota looks to 
the newcomer like a Land of Desolation rather than 
of Opportunity. Hour after hour, as you rumble along, 
you see on either hand an interminable monotony of 
stubble stretching and swelling away to the far-off 
sky-line, with now and then a flock of blackbirds, or 
mayhap of quail, winging over it. Occasionally there 
is a tufted windbreak on the horizon, planted to pro- 
tect some settler’s cluster of farm buildings from the 
fierce sweep of the winter’s wind. Rarer still, a 
grove of natural timber, survival or descendant of the 
forests which wise men say once clothed these bound- 
less prairies, before the fires and the decay of ages 
wiped them away and gave hundreds of te Mt ig of 
square miles over to the buffalo grass. 

At long intervals a little town, with low buildings, 
is set beside the railroad track, and towering among 
the two-story shops and the one-story dwellings are 
enormous elevators, three, four, half a dozen of them, 
each holding from thirty to a hundred thousand 
bushels of grain. Parallel with the railway, all across 
the State, runs the main wagon-road, and along it in 
the fall of the year labor the huge grain-wagons, hold- 
ing from 125 to 150 bushels, drawn “by gigantic horses 
with broad buttocks and arched necks. North Dakota, 
with the lumping loads of wheat and oats and barley 
and hemp it has to,haul, has said good-by to small 
farm-horses. It is reeding from Clydesdales and 
Percherons, and a draughter that weighs very much 
under a ton is to all intents and purposes in the pony 
class. When you consider that it is nothing for Dakota 
wheat to pull down forty pounds to the bushel, it is 
easy to understand the economy of having big horses 
to drag it to market. 

All across the country, as far as the eye can see, 
and it can see amazing far, run the prairie roads, and 
the direction and regularity of them tell the story of 
the land. It is a world of quarter-sections, and in the 
last analysis of whole sections, and the road follows 
their rectangular boundaries, and leads off to all eter- 
nity with hardly so much as a pebble to break its even- 
ness. The township and property map of North Da- 
kota is laid out like a checker-board. It is as regular 
as that of Manhattan above Fourteenth Street—more 
so, in fact, for there is surely no Broadway to 
disturb the sameness and uniformity of the sections. 
In buying new land, the farmer picks the nearest and 
keeps his estate together, for it is all alike. At more 
or less regular intervals over the rolling distances, 
according to the size of the holdings, a farmhouse 
breaks the monotony of plain, a little farmhouse, usu- 
ally, which might be stowed away snugly, many times 
over, in the enormous red barns that are ‘grouped about 
it. Beside the best of these houses, often, you will 
see the shabby shack in which the farmer lived when 
he first took up his homestead. 

And everywhere, in the fall season, are straw stacks 
fully as big as the barns. To the farmhouses they are 
numerically in the ratio of about 16 to 1, if that sug- 
gests anything. Not neat, hand-made stacks, such as 
you see in the Kast, where straw is saved, or in Italy, 
where it is plucked by hand, but lofty, irregular piles, 
towering forty, fifty feet above the ground, in what- 
ever shapeless heap the pneumatic straw- ‘arrying pipe 
may have made of them. They are multitude, and no 


sooner is the threshing over than a match is touched to 
them, in order to clear the field for another ploughing. 
How much straw is destroyed in North Dakota or in 
any other of these W estern States it is easy to figure 
cut, if you know the average ratio of straw to grain. 
There are 40,000,000 bushels of oats and 80,000,000 
bushels of wheat produced in the State, and not five 
per cent., no, probably not three per cent., of the straw 
therefrom is saved for any purpose whatsoever. Where 
is the paper trust? 

In Dakota, as in most of the prairie States, manuring 
is a thing unthought of. They are leaving that for 
future gener ations. The straw bonfires burn for two 
or three days, according to the size of them, and then 
the ploughs are put in, but they are not the tame, old- 
fashioned ploughs of Eastern understanding. A gaso- 


line-engine, which is run by one man, or by a boy, 
drags behind it three or four ployghs with mould- 


boards to clear about eleven feet of furrow in width; 
behind them an eleven-foot harrow, and behind that an 
eleven-foot drill. 

When this combination has made one journey over 
the ground, moving at the rate of four miles an hour 
or better, the wheat crop is in for the next season. 
In extreme cases, and where labor is particularly 
scarce, they tell me-the ploughs are dragged behind 
the reaper. It is no trick at all for one skilful man, 
who thoroughly understands his machinery, to plough, 
harrow, and plant eighty acres in a day; and where 
the operation is on a grand scale, as it is on some 
of the greater farms, the engine carries a headlight, 
and the work goes on by both night and day. Then 
to finish it off at the rate of a hundred acres a day 
is easy. After this the well-to-do Dakota farmer packs 
his wardrobe-trunk, goes to Florida or southern Cali- 
fornia, or any other place he likes better, and stays 
until the bluebirds come to foretell another harvest- 
time. The snow covers the wheat-fields, if God is 
good, and the marvellous, inexplicable soil of the time- 
richened prairies does the rest. 

In the endeavor to prefigure what is going to happen 

» the man from Illinois—the Man with. the Plough 
aid the five Kiddies—whom I met on the Red River 
Trail, I.left the main line of the Great Northern at 
Rugby and went up to Bottineau, over one of the many 


branch lines which Mr. Hill has built and is con- 
tinually building into the wheat country along the 
border. Twenty years or less ago no man _ believed 


eastern Montana would grow a grain 
Bottineau County alone has a 
hundred and forty grain-elevators, that handle annu- 
ally four million ‘bushels of wheat and upwards. All 
along the branch, on either hand, right awe ay up to 
the Turtle Range, the government land was taken up 
by inrushing settlers from Canada, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and the United States. There are still cattle 
in North Dakota, and they are improving in quality 
every day, but they are shipped as two-year-olds to 
Iowa to be fed on corn, and the Iowan who raises the 
corn clears fifty dollars a head by fattening them for 
market. 

As the Great Northern moved forward and_ the 
branches multiplied, the cow-puncher and his herds and 
his picturesque apparel and habits receded toward the 
Montana line and beyond it, and the prairie went under 
the plough. The map changed from black to white in 
the space of a few years, until now the homestead 
tracts are all but gone. Land which once could be had 
for three dollars an acre all told now brings twenty- 
five or better. Many of the first settlers have made 


that Dakota or 
of anything. To-day 

















In the Dakota grain country 80,000,000 bushels of wheat and 40,000,000 bushels of oats are 
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produced in North Dakota alone 











their bit and moved on, taking their profit on the 
land’s increase and going again into virgin fields. 
Those who stayed are getting rich and enlarging their 
holdings. Behind them, to the east on both sides of 
the Red River, the day of the small farm has begun, 
as it decidedly has in Minnesota. The vast acreages 
that were grown to wheat twenty years or more on 
end are being broken up into 160, 80, and even 40 acre 
pieces, and these fertile bottoms, which record-breaking 
production could not destroy, will be tilled by and by 
as the good God intended they should be. 

To find out what opportunity there was here for my 
Man with the Plough and the Kiddies, I drove out 
over the prairie for seven or eight miles around Botti- 
neau and visited a let of farmhouses. In the course 
of the exploration I met, for luminous example, Evan 
Jones. Now Evan Jones is not his name, but he’s 
a Welshman, a little, sharp-eyed Welshman with a 
brogue which at times is very dense. He is not yet 
turned fifty, and before kind fate brought him to 
Bottineau he used to work long hours in the slate- 
mines and later on farm-lands in the old country and 
Canada. On the grass patch which surrounded the 
tidy brick house he was walking with a big collie-dog, 
looking at the garden, halting now and then in the 
shade of the big grove which formed a windbreak for 
the house. His coat and vest were off, for it was hot, 


and a big straw hat kept the sun off him. There 
wasn’t another soul in sight. 

“ Are you busy?” ; 

“Me? No, I'm not busy. Nobody’s busy. It’s all 


over, 
in’ wheat go up,” he answered, with a grin. 
was a dollar four and a fraction-that day. 

“ Then you have some wheat?” 

The grin widened. ‘ Some,” he said, walking toward 
the farm buildings. 

Besides the great barn, which was filled with winter 
fodder, there were perhaps half a dozen smaller 
structures. Into one of these he led the way, or rather 
into a wagon-house adjoining, where we climbed a 
narrow stair and looked in upon twelve thousand 
bushels of wheat and more, which he had _ finished 
threshing out a week before. Around at the back of 
the building the land sloped away and left a place 
where, between the beams that were put up for extra 
braces to sustain the overloaded floor, wagons could be 
backed in and filled from a chute whenever Evan Jones 
needed a little extra money. He had a small elevator 
of his own, run by cable from an up-to-date engine in 
a near-by building. In another red barn were seven 
theusand bushels of oats. 

“It must have cost you some work, such a crop as 
this.” 

Again he grinned. “I don’t work,” he said. 
two boys do the work.” 

© All of at?” 

* All but the threshing.” 

“Then what do you do?” [ asked, mindful of some 
skilful farmers in New Jersey who, aided by patent 
fertilizers, toil twenty hours out of twenty-four in 
every growing season in order to squeeze a_ bare 
living f.om two hundred high-priced and exhausted 
acres. 

“TI go South or somewhere in the winter, and in the 
summer I go up to Lake Metigashe, in the Turtle 
Mountains, for a couple of months. Vve got a cot- 
tage up there. It’s the finest place you ever saw.” 

North Dakota people are very proud of these moun- 
tains and this lake. 

“Do you keep cattle?” 

“Only about seventy-five head.” 

“ How many horses?” 

“ Twenty-six.” 

* How much land?” 

* About eleven hundred acres.” 

“Were you a farmer before you came here?” 

“To was a miner, but I’ve worked on the farm at 
home.” 

“Tt was harder work than this?” 

* Good God!” he ejaculated, and burst into a laugh. 
“Tt never’d do to farm here the way we did over 
there. If we did, we’d get rich too fast. We never 
could spend the money.” 

“That man,” said my conductor, as we rode away, 
“came here less than ten years ago with absolutely 
nothing. He lived in a sod house, borrowed money to 
start with, paid it off in no time, and went into debt 
for more land, a quarter section at a time. He has 
been offered $40,000 for this place, and laughed at it. 
He doesn’t owe a dollar, and the farm is paying him 
thousands every year and growing in value. When 
he gets his price he is ready to sell and quit.” 

To farm after farm we went, peeped into bulging 
granaries, and saw smiling and contented men. The 
only place where I caught sight of more than one 
male human was in an oat-field, where the owner was 
keeping tab on a threshing crew who were turning 
him out $125 a day net profit, he said, and the farm’s 
threshing would take about a month: His story was 
much like the others. He had been starving on a fifty- 
acre farm in Ontario, and had drifted about from one 
place to another dragging a trail of debt, until seven 
years ago he came here. Now, with twelve hundred 
acres he is retiring. His son, a clean-cut fellow of 
twenty-one, who was harnessing a roadster to a top 
buggy to go to town, ran the place single-handed this 
year, and earned a farm for himself by doing it. 

* All I have to do,” said the father, himself just 
over fifty, “is to oversee the threshing, and that takes 
about two hours in the morning and two in the after- 
noon. I’m not going to work my head off. It’s not 
necessary.” , 

To multiply instances like this it is only needful to 
take a little time and travel day after day over the 
flat, stoneless roads that checker the State. At first, 
and before seeing what was being done, it was almost 
impossible to believe these stories of success. After 
a time they became so commonplace as to be tiresome. 
Twelve years ago an old captain from the Great Lakes 
came up to Bottineau and homesteaded some land. 
His three boys worked it, and he sailed his ship when 
navigation was open. Quarter section was added to 
quarter section. This year two of the boys decided 
to go away, and the village bank lent the old man and 


I’m simply eat’n’ three meals a day and watch- 
Wheat 
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the remaining son $15,000 to pay them for their in- 
terest in the farm. Now the home boy is running 
the place alone, and his life’s uncertainties are over, 
although he has not yet reached twenty-one. 

It is not until you dig down into the verities of 
Dakota farming that you can understand what these 
lonely wheat plains really mean to the men who 
have the nerve to stick down upon them for a decade 
or so. As for the land’s fertility, it seems proof 
against abuse. I saw one half section that had been 
grown to wheat every year since 1883, and this year it 
yielded fourteen bushels to the acre, but the stubblt 
was thin and the pasture that was springing up be- 
hind it was feeble—all in strong contrast to the land 
on the opposite side of the road, where the prairie sod 
was only broken last year, and which produced more 
than double the amount of grain. 

Dakota people—the permanent part of them—have 
learned the lesson. The wise ones are buying in the 
aeres that the land-skinners have had the best of, 
buying them in cheap, though it doesn’t seem cheap 
to them now, and beginning to practise rotation. It 
will only be a little while before clover and alfalfa 
and corn and_ stock-raising will bring these rolling 
wonderlands back to their original virility, and men 
who are buying them at from $20 to $25 an acre 
will reap fortunes from them yet. 

A lawyer from Iowa came to Bottineau and bought 
land, a lot of it, at $17.50 an aere. “ Any one can 


fifty or sixty thousand dollars easy enough, and I 
don’t owe aftything worth mentioning. The boys have 
had pretty good educations. Two of them are away 
studying law now, and one is in business. Only one 
is here with me.” 

“What will you do with the place?” 

“Oh, he can work the place all right. I don’t eare 
much what becomes of it. Ul sell it if any one offers 
me enough. If they don’t, it “Il always pay a good lump 
of money every year. The boys can keep it or sell 
it. Let them settle it among themselves. I can’t 
take it away with me.” 

From every one of these farmers I have talked with, 


farmers who from nothing have built up handsome 
properties, I had inquired what chance there was 
ere for farm men of steady habits and industry. 


hey all told me the supply was nowhere near the 
demand, and every one said he could use steady men 
the year round at $30 a month or better. One said 
he would give $30 a month in the winter for a man 
to care for stock and drive a grain-wagon, and would 
pay a good deal more in the summer. 

In the harvest-time this year, despite the enormous 
number of men said to out of work everywhere, 
there was a painful dearth of hands at $3 a day and 
found. The wheat country, nevertheless, was brimful 
of fellows, half or altogether hoboes, who said they 


be 


wanted to work, but who held off for higher and 
higher wages, and hung about, hoping to win by 
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A grain elevator on the Pacific coast—one of 


take chances here, for even with a bad 
season now and then you are sure of a_pay-day 
hefore long.” His pay-day has come. He put a trust- 
worthy tenant on the land, and is selling it now at 
$40 an acre. 

But there’s no “ primrose path of dalliance ” for the 
poor man.who starts out to harvest fortune from 
Dakota prairies. His “ pay-day” will come, and 
quickly, but there’s no vaudeville, no Great White 
Way—little at all in the line of diversion of any 
kind, save such as one finds out-of-doors. There isn’t 
often even a drink, for Dakota is prohibition, and it 
is well that it is so. There are plenty of people who, 
if they were compelled to spend winter and summer 
on these dreary levels, even with riches in plain sight, 
would take to the bottle in desperation. It is monot- 
ony that would drive some sensitive souls crazy. A 
man—and a woman—must have temperamental pa- 
tience, a full measure of the courage of their pur- 
poses, and be resigned to find amusement and respite 
in the simplest of things. They must be ready to 
sacrifice something of personal enjoyment to the end 
aimed at. When the snow comes—and that still, 
magical mantle is what brings the wealth they are 
striving for—North Dakota cannot help being a lonely 
land. 

* What do you do in the winter?” IT asked a placid- 
faced, smooth-shaven man of fifty-five, who, like all 
the rest, was. walking around smiling and looking at 
his bursting grain-barns. 

“Why, I look after my stock, and study out things 
to do next year. There’s plenty to do, and a lot more 
to think about, if a man wants to get the best out 
of his land. I have the farm papers to read, and 
there’s a lot in them that’s useful, and it’s interesting 
to us, though I suppose it would be stupid to city 
people. Since we have had free mail delivery every- 
body takes a daily paper, so we know what’s going 
on in the world pretty well. If I get lonesome I. 
hitch up a horse and go to town and have a look at 
my friends.” 

* And what does your wife do?” 

* About the same as I do,” he answered, still smil- 
ing, “ only she don’t smoke.” 

Then he took me around to sample and admire his 
garnered wealth of grain, which filled building after 
building. 

“T wasn’t a farmer when I came here,’ he volun- 
teered. “I was a machinist up to about a dozen years 
ago, but I figured that what anybody else could do I 
could learn, for I had average intelligence and was 
healthy. I just watched other people and asked ques- 
tions, and did as I saw my neighbors do until I found 
a better way. There’s usually a better way in farm- 
ing, though a good many of ’em are too stubborn or 
too lazy to take it.” 

“What did you have when yeu came here?” 

“Not mueh,” he replied; “only a few hundred dol- 
lars, maybe, and some debts behind. T spent that for 
equipment and borrowed some more, but it didn’t take 
long to pay it, and then I began buying land on credit. 
which; of course, involved high interest. But it’s all 
clear now. With the land and buildings, stock and 
machinery and crops harvested, I guess I could realize 


afford to 
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the temporary destinations of Dakota wheat 


gambling, when the harvest ended, the wages of men 
who had worked up to a pay-day and were starting 
back to the places they had come from. ‘The railroad 
station and the streets of Bottineau were full of these 
camp-followers, the riffraff of the world, of all races 
and colors, many mysteriously tipsy, for rum in the 
prohibition States, like love in all States, “ will find 
a way.” 

Still studying the Opportunity of the poor man, | 
went to the Cashier of the Bottineau National Bank, 
one F. W. Cathro, who began life on a farm five miles 
from the town. 

“There is plenty of work here in this country,” 
he said. “ Any man who wants work and knows how 
to work can be sure of three square meals and better. 
We never have had a poorhouse in this county, and 
we have spent a very small amount on the poor. 
Even that is in cases where there has been misfor- 
tune or misdoing. I think the same may be said of 
most other counties in the State. We need farm 
hands and we need artisans. ‘The plainest kind of 
hammer-and-saw carpenter can get forty cents an 
hour, and good men much more, Plasterers and 
painters can even make higher wages. I have been 
trying for a week or more to get some men to work 
on a house, and couldn’t even find one who could nail 
down flooring.” 

“ But what chance is there for the 
wants to come here and farm?” 

“If he wants to work and build a grubstake for 
himself, there is all the chance in the world. If he’s 
got the grubstake already, to give him a footing, he 
can get land on rental. If got something to 
show that he’s a farmer and a man we will 
help him to the land. There’s no doubt of a man’s 
being able to win out if he’s honest and industrious 
and has some sand.” 

Mr. Cathro introduced me to William Collins, 
Democratic National Committeeman for Dakota, who 
was in Bottineau County before the railroad, and he 
told me the same story. 

“ What we want here is people,” he said; “* the right 
kind of people, producing people. The whole popula- 
tion of the State is only about 500,000. I have ad- 
vanced money and farm machinery to some men merely 
on their faces and the way they talked, and they have 
all made good so far. Any man that can give the 
right kind of account of himself can get what he 
needs. I’ve got 10,006 acres of land in the county, 
and Vl sell it all in 500-acre farms to anybody that 
can show me that he’s right, and wait for payment 
out of the crops as they come along. Better than that, 


poor man who 


he s 


square 


if it’s a man that will stand business investigation 
I'll help him to get the tools.” 
It was a fair enough offer, and a real one. “ Of 


course,” he added, ** we’re very new out here, and there 
isn’t enough work for certain classes of men as there 
will be by and by. It’s no paradise for people who want 
it to come easy, but there’s Opportunity, and the best 
proof of that is the men who have made success and 
who began with nothing. Farming methods are going 
to change, are changing. Educational facilities are 
improving. When this State is a little older it will 
rank, we all believe, along with the best.” 
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A DANCER FRQM A GREEK VASE 


vases and bas-reliefs in the museums of Athens, and has danced before many of the crowned heads of Europe 


Mile. Artemis Colonna,’ who is delighting London by her performances, studied her art from the f 
























A NEW OPERA: D’ALBERT’S 


HE Metropolitan Opera House has begun 
its first season under the management of 
Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Dippel, and 

has already put forward its most im- 
Wire| portant new singers, its most important 
=m 2 new conductor, and its most important 
novelty. For the purpose of these remarks, the last 
shall be first. The discussion of music first and 
musicians afterward is always, probably, a salutary 
proceeding; and there was never more imperative need 
for that particular disposition of emphasis than there 
is in this present glorified heyday of the singer. 

The operatic novelty 
with which the new 
management thus made 
its first venture of the 
current season was 
Eugen D’Albert’s musiec- 
drama, “ Tiefland.” 
This work, there is 
reason to believe, con- 
stituted the strongest 
eard held by the man- 
agement, so far as 
the new operas in their 
repertoire are — con- 
cerned. Much had been 
promised for it, and its 
performance had 
aroused high expecta- 
tions. It may be said 
at once that the com- 

' poser has reason to be 
Fritz Feinhals grateful to Mr. Dippel 
THE METROPOLITAN’S (who is understood to 
NEW BARITONE have taken especial 

. charge of the produe- 
tion) for the manner 
in’ which his musie- 
drama has been 
brought to the notice 
of its first American 
public. It was ade- 
quately acted, accept- 
ably sung, well 
staged, and, in the 
orchestral department, 
admirably set forth by 
Mr. Alfred Hertz and 
an able orchestra. It 
had, in short, as_ skil- 
ful and eloquent an ex- 
position as Mr. D’Al- 
bert could justly have 
asked for; and it is 
fair to believe that its 
qualities were placed 
in as favorable a light 
for inspection as_ it 

Arturo Toscanini was possible to place 

NEW CONDUCTOR AT them. 

THE METROPOLITAN The work presents 
numerous points of in- 
terest to the candid 

analyst. Its author, to begin with, is, with the pos- 
sible exception of the many-faceted Loefiler, the most 
heterogeneous personality among modern music-makers. 
Eugen D’Albert, whose real name is Eugéne Francis 
Charles D’Albert, was born in Glasgow forty-four 
years ago. His father was a Frenchman born in Ham- 
burg, and his mother an Englishwoman. D’Albert now 
lives in Germany, regards himself as a Teuton, and 
despises the British—also, it may be assumed, the 
people of this unregenerate nation. In America he is 
better known as a pianist than as a composer. He 
was one of the veritable “ Liszt pupils ”*—of whom 
counterfeits are as the sands of the sea—and he has 
long been famous as a player of the first rank. He 
visited this country in the season of 1889-90, again in 
1892, and for a third time in the season of 1904-5. 
He now, it is understood, disdains the perishable bays 
of the virtuoso, and chooses to be regarded as a 
maker of music, rather than as an interpreter of it. 
In the list of his works are a symphony, two piano 
concertos, two overtures, two string quartettes, and nine 
operas. The first of his stage works was “ Der Rubin,” 
produced at Hamburg in 1893; the ninth was * Tra- 
galdabas,” done at Hamburg a year ago. Of the nine, 
the only one which has achieved marked success is 
“ Tiefland.” It is his seventh opera, and it was pro- 
duced November 15, 1903, at Prague. It did not at 
first meet with favor, was withdrawn, and brought out 
in a revised form four years later at Hamburg. Then 
began for it 2*career of extraordinary prosperity. 
Produced in Germany during the opportune inactivity 
of Richard Strauss—after “ Salome” and in advance 
of “ Elektra,’—it has occasioned more comment and 
aroused more interest than any German opera since 
that dealing with the strange case of the dancing 
daughter of Herodias. In Berlin alone it has had a 
run of more than one hundred nights; and it has 
been widely hailed as a masterwork—or at least as a 
work of uncommon ealibre. 

Its subject is not unfamiliar to Americans. The 
text, by a Viennese, Rudolf Lothar, is based upon the 
“Tierra Baja” of the Spanish dramatist, Angel 
Guimera; and this play, under the title of ‘ Marta 
of the Lowlands,” has been performed in the United 
States. The action of the drama passes in Spain: 
partly in the highlands of the Pyrenees, principally 
in a Catalonian valley—“ the lowlands (Tiefland).” 
Pedro, a young and lusty shepherd of the highlands, 
longs ardently for a wife, and he is made happy 
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By Lawrence Gilman 


through the offer of one by his lerd and master, the 
imperious landowner Sebastiano. His bride is Marta, 
a young woman of the valley. She had been the 
victim of Nebastiano’s passion; but he, though still 
infatuated with her. desires to be rid of her before 
the world that he may contract a profitable marriage 
and so recoup his dwindling fortunes. He there- 
fore devises the plan of wedding her to the guileless 
and Parsifalian shepherd of the hills, meaning, how- 
ever, to continue surreptitiously his réle of paramour. 
The marriage is solemnized; though Marta is bitterly 
rebellious, and Pedro is mystified by the jibes of the 
villagers. But love for her naive husband awakens 
in the heart of Varta at the same time that knowledge 
of her servitude comes to Pedro. He challenges 
Sebastiano to a fight for the possession of the woman, 
and kills him with his bare hands, as he had once 
killed a marauding wolf in the night; then he lifts 
his wife upon his shoulder and bears her away up the 
mountainside, out of the mephitie and murky 
atmosphere of the lowlands into the liberating air of 
the heights—A play, it will be seen, not without 
spiritual values and the passional conflict of authentic 
drama, though theatric enough in apparent substance. 

The music-drama is arranged in a prologue and two 
acts. The prologue plays upon a rocky slope in the 
Pyrenees, near Pedro's hut: the first act, into which 
the prologue leads without pause, and the second, 
pass in the mill which Sebasiiano has given for the 
occupancy of Pedro and his bride. 

Mr. D’Albert is a music-wright of much = shrewd- 
ness. He has gone for the model of his seore to the 
two sources which time and experience have proved 
to yield the most valuable results to the contemporary 
musie-maker who is considerate of the appetite of 
his public. That is to say, he has taken leaves from 
the book of Wagner and the book of Puccini. But he 
has placed his principal reliance upon the latter. 
From him he derived the swift and pliant orchestra 
which colors and intensifies a dramatie mood or situa- 
tion, while dispensing with the exegetical elaboration 
of Wagner’s symphonic chorus; from him, too, D’Al- 
hert derived the manner in which he sets the text 
for the voices: the rapid deelamatory speech, the 
parlando, which makes it possible to dispose of whole 
sentences within the compass of a single measure; 
though he makes little use of the full-blown melodie 
utterance that Puccini so deftly mixes in with his 
more serviceable ceclamation. He uses representa- 
tive themes; far less copiously and complexly than 
Wagner, somewhat more deliberately and extensively 
than Puecini. 

In quality his music is a highly ingenious pasticcio 
of various contemporary styles. He has adopted, and 
uses freely, the sweeping orchestral melody, usually 
over-ripe and over-sentimentalized, which is Puccini's 
weakest and most popular artistie trait; yet we hear 
also in D’Albert’s orchestra echoes of the condensed 
and pungent characterizations of Wagner (though 
never with any of his marvellous certitude of touch) ; 
we hear, too, the emaciated aural wraiths of Richard 
Strauss and—oceasionally—Debussy... The analogies 
of D'Albert’s style range, indeed, all the way from 
Wagner to the kind of melodie pleasing that is 
characteristic of the excellent inventions of Mr. 
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“TIEFLAND” 


Victor Herbert. We hear numerous voices in this 
score, but never a voice which seems to be’ that of 
D’Albert himself. His musie has no individual tang, 
no personal savor, no quality ef accent that is 
pointed and memorable. He is, as it has been inti 
mated, both ingenious and accomplished; and he 
knows how to weave the various and incongruous 
threads of his discourse into a taking and impressive 
kind of oratory. There are passages in this seore 
which quicken the pulse and, after a fashion, charm 
the sense. The music is all effective: it all tells: 
its potency of theatrie speech is undeniable. But its 
effectiveness, so far as its final value is concerned, 
goes for nothing: as some one once said of Tehai 
kovsky in his more banal moods, this music * sounds 
better than it is.” It has two vital defects: it is de 
rivative in style; and it is superficial in expression. 
The music is skin-deep. In the more tense and crucial 
scenes of the play it is far from rendering with 
exactness and felicity the essential emetional note. 
And not only are 
the themes, for the 
most part, common- 
place or feeble when 
they do not glow 
with reflected light, 
but they have little 
character, little 
power of denote- 
ment. D’Albert has 
nothing of the curt 
and puissant vivid- 
ness of Puccini, his 
pungeney and terse- 
ness of musical 
epithet, or of the 
eloquence with which 
he knows how to 
underscore a mo- 
ment of suspense or 
elimax ‘or prepara- 
tion. Certain scenes, 
many passages, in 
[eefien.” are im- 
pert-c.u.y realized in 
the music—as Mar- 
ta’s lament in the Ludwig Wuellner 
first act, and her THE REMARKABLE — LIEDER- 
narrative in the SINGER NOW VISITING AMERICA 
second; and, most 
conspicuously, tle 
love scene between Pedro and Marta, which is frankly 
ad captandum in quality. 
OF the score, as a whole, it must be said that in it 
ene misses those flashes of beauty and power which 
such a dramatie theme would have struck from the 
imagination of a composer who had really—in the 
insurpassable language of the older theology—been 
“called” to the vocation of music-making: those 
flashes of inspiration, concentrated or — far-flung, 
which one finds in the products of such of D’Albert’s 
contemporaries as Strauss, Debussy, and—on a 
lower level—Puccini. None of the music is freshly 
minted. What freshness and beauty it has is remem- 
hered, not newly and spontaneously created. The 
thought of the composer is never very finely meditated, 
very deeply pondered; it is never, in Mr. Swinburne’s 
striking phrase, * tipped with fire”: and that, finally, 
is what any kind of creative thought must be if it is 
to satisfy the mind and command the imagination. 
D’Albert is an excellent manufacturer, and he 
works over an approved and serviceable last—or, 
rather, over several lasts. There is nothing in his 
score of which he could feel ashamed; it has security 
and skill of workmanship, and, in a way, sincerity of 
purpose; but there is also nothing in it which is 
likely to bear the name of D’Albert in glory down the 
corridors of time. , 

















The second week of the season at the Manhattan 
Opera House was signalized by the first performance 
under Mr. Hammerstein’s management of Meyerbeer’s 
‘Les Huguenots.” In this performance Mme. Ma 
riska-Aldrich, one of Mr. Hammerstein’s new singers, 
made her debut in opera. Under the circumstances, 
it would have been unreasonable to expect from her 
a finished and effective performance; but she adds 
strength to Mr. Hammerstein’s forces by reason of 
rer voice, which is of lovely quality, and her personal 
vttractiveness. It will be juster to consider her 
capacities in detail later in the season, under circum 
stances more favorable to their display. The perform 
ance of the opera as a whole was spirited and vital. 

The event of the week at the Manhattan which, how 
ever, remains most vividly in the memory by reason 
of its superlative artistic interest, was the astonish- 
ing performance at the Sunday-night concert of De- 
bussy’s “‘erchestral sketches” (as he designates 
them), “ La Mer.” This extraordinary score was dis 
cussed at length in these columns on the occasion of 
its first performance in America, by the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, in March, 1907; It must now sutflice 
to say that Mr. Campanini, who seems to be gifted 
with a kind of super-mundane understanding and in- 
terpretative skill so far as Debussy’s music is con- 
cerned, gave a reading of the work which was at all 
points worthy of comparison with the memorable one 
under Dr. Muck—which, indeed, in some respects, sur- 
passed it. The orchestra performed a miracle: for 
with only a few rehearsals it had prepared a perform- 
ance of Debussy’s appallingly difficult score which, 
while not of ideal euphony, was yet amazing in its 
virtuosity and its eloquence. j 
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The operating-box which controls the entire apparatus 


in Fighting Fire 


THE invention of the Conran stand- 
pipe, following closely upon the installa- 
tion of New York city’s high - pressure 
system of fire mains, bids fair to reduce 
to a minimum the danger of a serious 
conflagration in any of the numerous sky- 
scrapers in Manhattan. On the after- 
noon of November 19, a thorough test was 
given this new standpipe in the presence 
of officials representing the fire depart- 
ments of Greater New York and from the 
cities in the vicinity, and the unanimous 
verdict was that the apparatus is a com- 
plete success. 

A six-inch standpipe, 168 feet in height, 
had been attached to the huge coal-ele- 
vator of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
their dock at the foot of Third Street, 
Long Island City, and the new fire-boat, 
Charles W. Lawrence, was at hand to fur- 
nish the pressure for the test. Eleven 
nozzles projected from the pipe at inter- 
vals in height corresponding to the floors 
of an imaginary building, and from these 
were thrown streams of water far out 
into the East River. Separately or in 
unison the nozzles played, and the operator 
changed from a single jet to a _ series 
without the slightest delay. Hose had 
been coupled to only two plugs in the 
standpipe, bringing a pressure of 120 
pounds per square inch, but the siamese 
connections would have permitted a sup- 
ply of four three-inch streams with a force 
of 300 pounds under the high-pressure 
system. This great power would be avail- 
able in any skyscraper in lower Man- 
hattan and its effect would be tremendous. 

The apparatus,’ which has been pat- 
ented by Mr. William F. Conran, Jr., is 
very simple in construction. The main 
cylinder is six inches in diameter and its 
length will vary with the height of the 
building in which it is installed. With- 
in this large outer pipe is a ring of small 
tubes which connect with valves at each 
nozzle and regulate the streams as de- 
sired. The important feature of this sys- 
tem is that the valves may be regulated 
from the first floor of a building and 
hence there is no need for any one to be 
on the same level with the blaze. Stand- 
ing at the operating-box located conven- 
iently near a street entrance, the fireman 
may pull a lever which will loose a flow 
of water on the floor endangered and 
send the stream in any direction needed. 

Let us imagine a fire on the sixteenth 
floor of one of the tall office-buildings sit- 
uated within the high-pressure district of 
New York city and equipped with our 
standpipe. The alarm is given; the fire 
apparatus responds; and the chief in con- 
trol, noting, the height of the blaze above 
the street, sends in a call for the high- 
pressure to be turned into the mains. 
Four lines of hose connect the hydrant 
with the standpipe and suddenly the pres- 
sure gauge shows 270 or 300 pounds. 
Lever No. 16 on the operating - box is 
pulled down, a deluge of water sweeps the 
sixteenth floor, and the flames are soon 
extinguished. 

The nozzles are not stationary, for the 
standpipe is easily rotated in a semicircle 
so that a stream can be thrown directly 
on the blaze. In addition to this hori- 
zontal motion, the nozzle is able to be 
raised or lowered by means of a hydrau- 
lic plunger at the base of the standpipe. 
The extent of elevation is restricted by the 
height of the lowest ceiling in the build- 
ing, thus giving each nozzle a_ vertical 
range of ten or. twelve feet. 

The only criticism of the Conran stand- 
pipe was made by a member of an engine 
company. He complained that “this 
new standpipe system will make side- 
walk firemen of us all, for there will be 
no need to go near the flames.” We 
acknowledge that fire-fighting may become 
less spectacular, but let us hope that the 
preservation of life and property will be 
greatly increased by this new invention. 





A Wonderful Use of Wireless 


The Navy Department at Washington 
has devised a system by means of which 
it will be possible to transmit messages 
by wireless telegraphy half-way across the 
globe without relaying. 

It is its intention to build at Washing- 
ton the greatest tower ever erected for 
the transmission of messages by wireless. 
This is to be 400 feet high and capable 
of sending messages by day or night, in 
summer weather and in the worst of 
storms, for a distance of 3000 miles. 

Those who bid on the tower are free 
to make it out of paper or steel, as they 
choose, but of whatever material is used, 
it must be guaranteed to flash messages 
those 3000 miles at all times without 
interruption over a test period of a full 
year. There have been many experiments 
along this line, and its success demon- 
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strated. The Germans have built a long- 
distance wireless tower at Nauen, just 
outside of Berlin. Another is being built 
at Milan. The celebrated Eiffel Tower 
in Paris is being put to this use. 

The Navy Department is very particu- 
lar about its equipment, and while there 
are three towers on the Atlantic coast 
which are able ac times to send messages 
2000 miles to Colon, still they are not 
satisfactory in all kinds of weather. It 
is a peculiar fact that bright sunlight in- 
terferes with the transmission of messages, 
as may a storm, and these are conditions 
that must be completely overcome in 
the new wireless tower. 

It is planned, as soon as the first great 
wireless tower at Washington has shown 
itself able to handle long-distance mes- 
sages, to abandon all the small stations 
along the Atlantic coast, and the tower 
at Washington will be duplicated at Colon, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and wher- 
ever similar erections may be found nec- 
essary. 

While wireless messages do not travel 
well over land at present—and_scien- 
tists are very much in the dark as to 
why they don’t—it is known that the 
radius may be increased by higher towers, 
more powerful electrical machines, and 
perfect, rapid spark-breakers. Results 
are the object of the Navy Department, 
and they are willing to ask the “ whys” 
and “wherefores” afterward. 

An effort was recently made to utilize 
the Washington Monument for long-dis- 
tance wireless messages, but President 
Roosevelt did not approve of the plan, 
and the present high tower which is to 
be built at the Washington Navy Yard 
is the outeome. 

It will not be long, therefore, before 
the Department will be able to communi- 


eate with any of the ships of either the 


Atlantic or Pacific fleet and hold speech 
with them just as though they were only 
a few miles apart, instead of thousands. 





The Humblest Peasants in 
the World 


BULGARIA is the land of the peasant. 
He thrives there under conditions that 
would not be tolerated in many Euro- 
pean countries and yet he is satisfied with 
his lot, no matter how humble it may be. 
The chief reason for this contentment lies 
in the fact that there are few rich men 
among the landowning class with whom 
the peasant might contrast his lowly sta- 
tion in tife. The large landowner is 
practically unknown in Bulgaria and the 
few who are moderately wealthy are near- 
ly all of foreign birth or descent. The 
statement was recently made by a banker 
in Sofia that he did not believe there were 
fifty men in the rural districts who pos- 
sess an annual net income of $5000. 

It would be difficult to find a Bulgarian 
Slav who does not own the little plot of 
ground which he cultivates. These small 
landowners comprise the vast majority 
of the total population and they have 
grown up from childhood expecting and 
desiring no other mode of life. Peasants 
in comparatively well-to-do circumstances 
often sleep upon mats stretched out on 
the bare floor, the entire family occupy- 
ing a single room. Dirt is prevalent and 
the ordinary sanitary arrangements are 
unknown, but the children reared under 
such adverse conditions grow up to be 
wonderfully sturdy and healthy. The very 
plainest of food is eaten and the clothing 
varies but little. Sheep-skin is the cus- 
tomary garment throughout the year and 
inclement weather merely necessitates the 
wearing of the coat inside out. Bulgaria 
is truly an exponent of the “ simple life.” 





Hygiene and Aeroplanes 


Top ficors are healthiest. On the same 
principle to nest like birds among the trees 
is a sound practice hygienically and one 
that is indulged in every summer by Prin- 
eess Marie of Roumania, who owns an 
airy habitation that was erected for her 
by the King. This consists of a small 
two-roomed simply furnished cottage with 
a kitchen and has for its support four big 
fir trees. The idea is not original, but it 
suggests the most convenient form of 
abode for an aeronaut, as it facilitates 
the process of launching. Thus a man 
could step out of his dining-room into 
the ear. 

A possibility of the near future is the 
aerostation treatment of invalids. Instead 
of sending his patient to a health resort 
a doctor will prescribe some hours a day 
in a balloon at an altitude adapted to 
the case in hand. In this respect there 
has already been considered a perfected 
system of balloon car with a library, a 
recreation-hall, and a portable laboratory 
complete, : 
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The Gentler View 
The Penalties of Authorship 
By Florida Pier 


Is it wise of authors to admit their 
calling, and is there not a great wisdom 
in knowing when to conceal it? The pen- 
alties of authorship are so many that it 
is almost foolhardy to publicly recognize 
a book as one’s own and admit freely that 
one writes. Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman 
hoped, no doubt, to lead a quiet, peaceful 
life in Metuchen, but as each of her books 
appears fresh feuds are started, and each 
inhabitant of that once happy town feels 
that he has been betrayed, exposed, by the 
treacherous author person living in their 
midst. And the poor writer who built his 
summer residence, who hoped to settle 
down, perhaps even start .a family-seat, 
is forced to move on, to seek places where 
his failing is not known, to become one 
of the homeless of the earth. Why, be- 
fore long authors will be nothing more 
than gypsies, who, after all, only tell too 
mueh (which is what the authors do) 
and are hooted and hated for their talents. 
We read, a very long time ago, a charming 
story of a beautiful young girl who mar- 
ried a tall handsome man who had great 
riches, and who showered her with gifts, 
but who would not tell what his  busi- 
ness was. He left the house promptly 
every morning at eight and returned with 
clinking gold in his pockets at five. The 
beautiful voung girl asked him what it 
was he did, and he, with a darkened 
countenance, told her never to utter that 
thought again. Then this modern Psyche, 
not wholly assured by the regularity of 
his habits, went forth to find what she 
could find. As she was crossing a street 
where the traffic was very heavy, and just 
as she was about to be trampled underfoot 
by a pair of champing steeds, just as death 
stared her in the face, there was a loud 
ery from the bent old man who swept 
the crossing, and catching the beautiful 
young girl in‘his arms, his wig and beard 
at that moment«falling from him, he car- 
ried her to safety, gold trickling from his 
pockets; but he heeded not the lost; tips, 
for he had saved the life of his beautiful 
young wife. Now, to an unthinking per- 
son it may seem that this tale has noth- 


ing to do with the case of the author.. 


But it seems to us that in a few years 
there will be little to choose between the 
life of the painted crossing-sweeper and 
the author who slinks by= divers» routes 
to his *ptiblishers, who perhaps ¢has had 
built an aifetground passage tliat will 
enablé him*%to reach his booksellers un- 
seen. *#%% ; 
Suspicious families will egg on their 
daughters to follow their husbands with 
a lighted lamp and a dagger; but fey 
with modern wisdom will have an idea 
or two as to what is done with all’ the 
paper that comes into the house, and 


guessing why ink is everywhere, even on 
the ‘ children’s clothes, will buy large 
quantities of javelle-water and asstire 


their families that they know their hus- 
bands to be grocers. And with this -no- 
ble lie those men will be saved from 
what torture! : 5 , 

Authors of long standing, authors who 
are almost*hardened to’ the fact of being 
authors ahd “a¥é2 o¢easionally “happy. in 
spite of their calling, find that’ the only 
friend they can be sure ,of«is-aggardener 
or a barber, or some one else who~heither 
reads nor writes. The only people atithors 
are gentiinely comfortable with are chil- 
dren. Not that they are fond of children; 
they may* dislike them very much indeed, 
but children do not know an author when 
tney see one, or if they do are not quite 
aware of what the title implies, and think 
it may mean something really nice. From 
time to time the world and the news- 
papers unite in saying unkind things 
about authors who have not written for 
a year or two. They jibe at their inac- 
tivity, whereas it should be simplicity 
itself to guess what the authors are doing 
during this time of apparent idleness. 
They are assuring their friends of the com- 
plete lack of connection between them and 
the characters in their latest books. Pro- 
testations are of so little avail that it 
takes a year or so of devoted admiration 
to prove to your brother-in-law that he 
is not your latest villain, and to calm 
the suspicion of your doctor as to his 
being the crotchety old man that you so 
satirized in your novel before last. This 
is hard work and it shows that to live 
at all an author must be almost twice 
as much of a diplomat as he is a writer. 
For, as Oscar Wilde pointed out, people 
follow thé lite »that their corresponding 
type takes if fiction. A red-haired woman 
is made to«becorme morbid in a-book.- A 
red-hairéd~ reader” does become ~ morbid, 
and blames the author for having written 
of: her- when - he should «sue» her-for »pla-. 
giarisms. For an author’s friends, six 
months after the publication of a book, 
to develop certain characteristics of his 
characters, is a mode of imitation that is 





highly irritating and one that no author 
will consent to be held responsible for. 

A man forgetting that his last book is 
still being talked about appears at a re- 
ception. He came from the simplest, most 
human of motives—just a desire to see 
his friends and to hear a little inten- 
ticnal nonsense talked. He is greeted by 
a woman with whom he crossed four 
years ago. She wears a meaning smile, 
and her first words are, “So you think 
that I look upon every man | meet as a 
prospective lover, do you?” 

The author, quite at sea, murmurs, “I 
beg your pardon?” 

“Oh, you needn't pretend that you don't 
remember. Why, you actually described 
the things I wore on the steamer.” 

The author is torn between a desire 
to tell her that he does not remember 
what she wore nor did he notice them at 
the time, and a faint instinct for cour- 
tesy. Courtesy winning, he says, “I only 
wish you had been one of the characters 
in my book. I know the other characters 
would so have enjoyed having you there.” 

She is not in the least mollified, and 
only answers, defiantly: “1 suppose 
yowll put that in your book. Well, I 
won't say any clever things for you, so 
you needn’t talk to me.” Then she moves 
on; but it will readily be seen that she 
has spoiled the afternoon for the poor, 
well-meaning author. He falls back on 
his family, and in a frenzy of folksiness 
‘alls on an aunt who encouraged him so 
kindly when he first began to write. Now 
she receives him with an angry flounce of 
her cap, and snorts: “ Sit down. I’ve been 
wanting to see you, young man. I was on 
the verge of sending for you. It’s just as 
well that you’ve come. — Now, sir, you think 
that old age is not worth respecting, do 
you? You think that it is materialistic, 
that youth is the time when people are 
noble, have ideals, and should be listened 
to. It grieves you, does it, the knowledge 
that as one birthday follows the other 
you are after the age of forty deteriorat- 
ing? Age is pitiable because it’s a ‘ come 
down,’ according to you. Now, I am six- 
ty, and I wish to tell you that—” Here 
the gasping author manages to say that 
he hati an erratie youth say that in his 
last book: it was the youth's idea, not 
his. ‘Didn't you invent the character 
of the youth?” booms the old lady. * Could 
you have given him an idea that you did 
not have in your own head? Certainly 
not, and it only remains for me to say 
that you are a—”’ From this point on 
her, remarks are forceful and upsetting; 
there is no need of printing them in de- 
tail; especially as all our sympathy goes 
out to the young author. The time comes 
when he has to choose between keeping 
his friends and giving up writing, or being 
affluent, friendless, a writer of distine- 
tion, but a deserted, unattached wanderer. 
His one wish is to be a liked, respectable 
citizen, but he is a marked man, and no- 
jyhere dees he find peace. He is pinned 
to the theories he.-has_ expressed in a book, 
and he wiggles on ‘them*unhappily. Ev- 
ery one else gossips and is forgiven; he 
describes an imaginary character and is 
hated for his exposure of a dozen people 
all differing radically and all sure they 
are the character in question. A real sin 
is_in time forgotten; an imagined one 
committed by an author is pounced upon, 
read into the third and fourth edition, 

yand remembered when he is dead. The 

“nameless clan of MeGregors were fortu- 

nafe and happy compared with the wan- 

dering clan of authors, the poor souls who 

go to the furthermost ends of the world 

in order to hide their well-known heads. 
‘ 
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Where 19,000 Pets are 
Mourned 


Att, Souls’ day, whereon the graves of 
the dead are decorated in all Roman 
Catholic countries, was observed with due 
solemnity in Paris on November 2, espe- 
cially in the animal cemetery upon the 
island of the Seine, near Asmiéres, in 
which lies buried all that is mortal of 
15,000 dogs, 4000 cats, 10 parrots, 7 horses, 
6 monkeys, 2 goats, 9 canaries, 4 pigeons, 
1 cow,.1 goose, 1 panther, and 1 lamb. 

Affecting scenes occurred at the dogs’ 
cemetery, where black-robed women as- 
sembled in large numbers to pay tribute 
to their departed pets. The graves, of 
granite and marble, paved and enclosed, 
were beautifully decorated with cut flow- 
ers and wreaths. 

Many of the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments are affecting in the extreme. “O 
Sappho!” is recorded above the grave of 
a toy terrier, “if my soul cannot join 
yours, dear and noble friend, I donot 
wish for salvation without thee! I shall 
only“like thee to~slumber forever in the 
sleep -that knows no awaking.” 

Over the.resting-place of a King Charles 
spaniel- one. reads: “I shall regret thee 
eternally, dear little one. How empty 
henceforth shall my life be without thee, 





dear little bow-wow!” 
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Over the grave of a cat is the inscrip- 
tion: “To our dearly beloved Mimi. Her 
poor dear little mother will love her al- 
ways.” 








The Red Cross Christmas 
Stamp 


Tur Christmas stamp which the Amer- 
ican Red Cross is selling this year as 
part of its active campaign against 
tubereulosis, was invented in Denmark, 
where, in 1904, the Danish government 
issued a similar stamp with the King’s 
head and the word “yule” on it, not 
good for postage, but to stick on Christ- 
mas letters, postal cards, and packages. 
The Danish stamp was issued to raise 
funds to build a tuberculosis hospital for 
children. Jacob Riis wrote a_ piece 
about it, and 
tried to get a 
similar stamp is- 
sued by our gov- 
ernment. That 
proved — imprac- 
ticable, but last 
year the Dela- 
ware Red Cross 
issued a Christ- 
mas stamp and 
sold about 400,- 
000 of them. That considerable 
led the National Red Cross to make a 
wholesale experiment this year. Howard 
Pyle designed a stamp, and it is to 
see how many can be sold between 
Thanksgiving and New-year’s. The pur- 
pose is as much to advertise the 
work against consumption, and educate 
and interest the public in it, as to raise 
funds. The stamps will be supplied to 
buyers and sellers from the Red Cross 
headquarters in each State, but the dis- 
tribution will be well attended to, and the 
Christmas stamp is likely to be a very 
conspicuous feature of the coming  holi- 
days. 
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The Boyhood Scrapes of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi 


AN interesting account of the early 
naval career of the Duke of the Abruzzi 
is given in a recent issue of the New 
York Sun. According to the writer, the 
Duke is the most democratic royal Prince 
in Europe. When the Duke was a naval 
cadet he insisted that his companions 
should, in addressing him, use the second 
person, or familiar “ thou,” instead of the 


respectful third person, and that they 
should eall him “ Luigi,” his Christian 


name, and never “ Duke ” or * Royal High- 
ness.” He wanted to be treated any 
ordinary eadet and he never abused his 
position as Prince. 

He often got into trouble together with 
his companions, and on several occasions 
was punished by being placed under ar- 
rest. He was respectful to his superi- 
ors and never failed to address even a 
non-commissioned officer as “ sir.” 

When he became a midshipman he was 
placed under the charge of a tutor, Lieu- 
tenant Capomazza, who was_ responsible 


as 


for his welfare directly to the King. The 
Duke. hated his tutor cordially. He was 


expected to “spend his shore leave in the 
company of Lieutenant Capomazza, who 
took him to see the sights of every city 
the. ship called at and to visit museums, 
while the other midshipmen had a good 
time by themselves. The Duke often man- 
aged to give him the slip and joined his 
comrades in their pranks. When the Duke 
was promoted to be Sub-Lieutenant he 
gave gold watches with his monogram to 
all his schoolfellows of the academy. 

The Duke is very modest and hardly 
ever wears his decorations. Once, short- 
ly after the King had granted him the 
Collar of the Annunziata, an Order which 
is given only to foreign sovereigns and 
royal princes, the ship on which he was 
serving touched at Aden and the English 
Governor-General there expressed a wish 
to visit it. The Captain ordered the offi- 
cers to wear full-dress uniform and to 
line the companionway when the Governor 
came on board. The Duke came on deck 
wearing the Collar of the Annunziata, 
whereupon the Captain went up to him 
and asked for orders. 

“T take my orders from you, sir!” said 
the Duke, surprised. 

“That is true, your Royal Highness, 
when. you are a Sub-Lieutenant, but to- 
day yet are a royal Prince.” 

The Duke saluted, ran down-stairs, and 
came on deck without his decoration. 
Since that day the Duke of the Abruzzi 
has taken good care not to wear his 
-decorations when afloat. 

The Duke is very religious and never 
misses mass on Sundays. 

Another naval officer is responsible for 
the following anecdote about the Duke: 
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When he was a Lieutenant he had a pet 


monkey which he brought from Brazil. 
The monkey was a general favorite with 
the officers and men. 

One day when the fleet was at Spezia 
the commander-in-chief signalled for all 
the Captains to assemble on the flag- 
ship, where he had to explain the theme of 
the maneuvres. The charts were spread 
on a table on the quarter-deck and the 
Admiral, surrounded by the Captains, be- 
gan to point out what each ship was ex- 
pected to do. 

The monkey was high up on the rig- 
ging and evidently resented the fact that 
nobody was paying any attention to him 
as he climbed down and went behind the 
Admiral. Close to the Admiral’s chair 
ws a table with a silver inkstand and 
writing materials. 

While the Admiral kept talking the 
monkey, unnoticed, edged his way to this 
table and slowly dipped his paws one 
after the other in the ink, then darted 
on the table where the charts were spread, 
and quickly climbed up to a safe place 
aloft. 

The Admiral was furious, as the charts 
were ruined with the monkey's _ foot- 
prints. The theme of the mancuvres 
was not explained that day and the Cap- 
tains returned to their ships chuckling 
with laughter, while the owner of the 
monkey was placed under arrest in his 
cabin for a week. 


REDUCE THE CARES 
of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way 
use BorpeN’s PeerRtess BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results 
will be more satisfactory than with most “‘fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
Peervess MILK with water to any desired richness. .*, 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. ascentsa box 6%. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


“A shining coun- 
tenance’ is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 





doctor what is 
preventive of 
pneumonia, and 
chances are he 
The Everstick Invisible Rubber. 


man or woman has risked colds and pneumonia rather 


than wear the thick, clumsy rubber of the old type. 
This need not beso now, forthe appearance of thesmall- 
est shoe is not marred by The Everstick Invisible 


The only rubber recommended by phy- 
‘ways for sale where good shoes are sold. 
@1.00 


Rubber. 
sicians. 
Men’< I serstiecks - - - - . 
Women’s Eversticks - - . - 1.00 
Women’s Everstick foothold, black ° 75 
Women’s Everstick Foothold, white or tan 1.00 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
THE ADAMS & FORD COMPANY 
Cleveland, 0. 








SOME IMPORTANT EVENTS 


Finance 
OF 


NOVEMBER 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


ANY events crowded into the finan- 
cial records of the past month. The 
difficulty lies in correlating them 
and in giving to each its place and 
space in the record, so that the 
® financial situation can be seen in 














La) a proper perspective as a whole. 
S\“aSy)) y eans the overshadowi 
FOR By all means th rshadowing 


feature of the situation was the re- 
vival in trade that began immediately after election 
day. Two weeks ago | described both the revival in 
trade and the speculation in the stock market as 
“violent.” How thoroughly the renewal of business 
activity deserved the adjective is sufficiently attested 
by the reports cf bank clearings published dur- 
ing the past few weeks. For example, the total clear- 
ings of the United States for the week ended Novem- 
ber 7 showed an increase over the corresponding week 
a year ago equivalent to over 27 per cent. and were 
actually larger than for the corresponding week of 
1906. For the week ended November 14 the figures 
show an increase of more than 53 per cent. over the 
corresponding week a year ago and an increase of 
more than $100,000,000 over the figures for the same 
week in 1906. For the week ended November 21 
another increase of 53 per cent. over the corresponding 
week of 1907 and a small increase over 1906 are ex- 
hibited. 

These figures are startling enough to be almost 
sensational. To say that the results of the national 
election were received as a signal to start up the 
wheels of industry is to put the case very mildly. If 
the record of bank clearings be a reliable speedometer, 
the wheels of industry seem to have started with a 
jerk, to have reached their greatest velocity in an in- 
credibly short time, and to have maintained that ve- 
locity remarkably well. If the criticism be urged that 
comparison of bank clearings with the figures of a 
year ago are misleading because of the existence of 
panic conditions then, the answer lies in the com- 
parison with 1906. If the further criticism be urged 
that the activity in the stock market last month 
furnished a considerable portion of the increase in 
bank clearings, the answer still lies in the comparison 
with 1906, because in November, 1906, the stock mar- 
ket was active. 

The figures of bank clearings, in detail, indicate 
clearly the extraordinary prosperity of the West. 
They show also that the South is doing business at 
about the same pace as in ante-panic days. Revival 
in trade has been more gradual in the Middle States 
and in New England. Pittsburg, the industrial 
centre most severely: injured by the panic, still runs 
behind. To illustrate the fact that revival has come 
in a very pronounced sense to manufacturing industry, 
the figures of Fall River, Massachusetts, a centre of 
cotton-goods manufacturing, can be taken. For the 
week ended November 14 they show an increase of 
$275,000 over the corresponding week of last year 
and an increase of $103,000 over 1906. 

While, however, the wheels of industry were driven 
very rapidly immediately after election day by a 
demand for goods that really represented an accumu- 
lation of many weeks or even of months preceding 
that date, the careful observer noted, toward the end 
of the month, that, as immediate demand was sup- 
plied, there was a slight tendency to slacken speed. 
For example, total clearings of the United States for 
the week ended November 21, 1908, decreased about 
$170,000,000 compared with the preceding week. This 
is a small decrease, but it served to emphasize the 
counsels of prudence in both business and financial 
circles. In the stock market a realization that the 
stricture of prices had been built up somewhat more 
hastily than conservative opinion should countenance 
brought about a considerable reaction. The public 
had been “speculating on the obvious,” a process 
which usually does not lead to the most immediate or 
the largest measure of success. Nevertheless, it should 
be said that the public, as a whole, exercises more 
intelligence in both its investments and its specula- 
tions than in previous “bull markets.’ Moreover, 
what might be called “the statistical position of in- 
dustry ” undoubtedly remains very strong; so that, 
in the absence of any. untoward event, the overenthu- 
siastic purchaser of stocks immediately after election 
day probably will not suffer permanently. 

It is a matter of considerable interest that several 
events have contributed to a more encouraging out- 
look for the cotton-grower of the South. One of these 
is the fact that the lockout of the operatives in the 
Lancashire District in England has been settled. An- 
other is that the Fall River Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion unexpectedly has waived its privilege of reduc- 
ing wages on the sliding scale based upon the aver- 
age margin between the price of cotton and the price 
of cloth. Doubtless this action was taken because of 
the favorable business outlook, which, in itself, by in- 
creasing the demand for cotton from spinners, consti- 
tutes a third event which promises well for the cotton- 
planter. The settlement of the Lancashire lockout 
and the increased consumption of cotton have already 
advanced the price of that staple about a cent a 
pound, bringing the price up to within a little more 
than a cent a pound of the prevailing price in Novem- 
ber last year. At the Cotton Growers’ Conference 
and the Farmers’ Union Convention, the former held 
at Memphis and the latter at New Orleans, about 
the middle of the month, the chief end sought was 
an advance in the price of cotton. Perhaps that end 
will be achieved through a further normal increase in 
demand, thus obviating the necessity for any arti- 
ficial means that the cotton-growers might devise. 

A very curious situation exists in the money mar- 


ket. Many shrewd bankers came to the conclusion 
subsequent to election day that the revival in trade 
promised to absorb sufficient capital to warrant ex- 
pectation of higher interest rates in the near future. 
There was consequently some rejoicing in bank parlors 
because interest rates for most of this year have 
ruled at figures so low as materially to affect the earn- 
ing power of banks and trust companies. But the 
expectation thus indulged in appears, a8 on one or 
two other occasions this year, to have been somewhat 
prematurely entertained. After a slight hardening 
early in November, money rates at New. York dropped 
back to previous low figures toward the end of the 
month, and the occupants of private offices in bank- 
ing institutions again became disconsolate. 

A number of these institutions which had _pur- 
chased good bonds months ago contemplated selling 
them this fall when money rates should harden, so 
that they could use their funds more advantageously. 
But, as the expected has not happened in the way of 
higher interest rates, they have for the most part 
kept their bonds and at least have the comfort of 
seeing their securities advance in price. Dealers 
describe the bend market as “ magnificent,” first, be- 
cause investors generally are not selling for the same 
reason that the banks refrain from selling—namely, 
inability to use money to better advantage than in 
bonds—and meantime demand from other investors 
runs somewhat into issues: that are second grade. 


While the New York city bond sale was a success, 
it is somewhat of a commentary upon the city’s credit 
that, in a period of extraordinary ease in the money 
market, it was necessary to make the rate 4 per cent. 
in order to assure a successful sale at a price above 
par. The government’s offering of $30,000,000 of Pan- 
ama bonds will undoubtedly also meet with success, 
but the demand for the bonds is smaller than it would 
be at a time of greater need for bank-note currency. 

The investigation of the Standard Oil Company 
for a week or two occupied a rather important place 
in the chronicles of financial affairs. Whatever may 
be the final result of this investigation, it has already 
developed many facts of great value from a historical 
point of view. Further, the investigation itself makes 
contemporary history, and it behooves the student to 
follow the testimony closely. The question again is 
as to the application of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
While that piece of legislation may be regarded as 
fatuous, ineffective, and economically unsound, nev- 
ertheless the country will consider seriously whether 
the consumer should be compelled to bear so heavy a 
shurden of the risks of a “ hazardous business” as he 
has had to bear in this case. 

When will the people of this country arise in their 
might and visit condign punishment upon those shame- 
less reactionaries who have made of the tariff hearings 
in Washington a reproach to our political intelli- 
gence? 





THE FATHER OF ‘‘MOTHER GOOSE”’ 

















IN THE GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES IN' PARIS A MONUMENT HAS JUST BEEN ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
CHARLES PERRAULT, THROUGH WHOSE “ MOTHER GOOSE STORIES,” PUBLISHED IN 1697, THE LITERARY 
WORLD FIRST LEARNED TO KNOW “ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” “LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD,” “ BLUE BEARD,” 
“PUSS IN BOOTS,” “ CINDERELLA,” ‘“‘TOM THUMB,” AND OTHER IMMORTALS OF THE NURSERY 
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“Viva Dor-r-r-r-ando!”’ 


HOW THE “INDOOR MARATHON” 


WAS WON AND LOST 


BY CHARLES HENRY WHITE 


(See page 9.) 


From the top vallery in the Garden— 
the paradiso—the great oval below lay 
dim and ghostlike, submerged beneath the 
gray strata of stagnant tobacco smoke 
that hung heavily over the cinder path, 
hemmed in by thousands of struggling 
people. The ‘small hole ‘in the centre of 
the sawdust-covered oval empties a rest- 
less stream of humanity that scatters it- 
self broadcast. 

New York was fully represented. From 
¥ifth Avenue to Chatham Square, from 
Harlem’s Little Italy to Mulberry Bend, 
they poured in. Tony the boot-black and 
Angelo the peanut-vender, the night-hawk 
with no visible means of support and his 
* friend,” the man with the big diamonds 
who seldom speaks, newsboys and elderly 
denizens—all packed the gallery and hung 
in festoons about the iron girders of the 
Garden. 

As nine o’clock approached a commo- 
tion was seen in the distant crowd strug- 
gling below. A short figure walks down 
the track in the direction of the starting- 
line. 

“ Johnny Hayes!” 
man who has stolen away 
night of it. 

“Forget it! That’s Dick Croker!” re- 
monstrates a man with a gimlet eye and 
no perceptible neck. 

The familiar strains of ‘“ Tammany” 
rise above the din that follows. In the 
blue distance a diminutive figure clad in 
red appears and is greeted by a deafen- 
ing uproar led by the Italian band pound- 
ing out the priest’s march from “ Aida.” 

* Do-r-r-r-r-ando!” The word echoes 
about the vast enclosure with a fluttering 
of Italian flags as the figure moves to the 
starting-line. 

“ Hayes! 
him!” 

The shout is taken up and the dull, 
gray sea of people bursts out into a fluc- 
tuating mass of brilliant color. A smal! 


shouts the elevator- 
to make a 


Oh, you Johnny! Go get 


white figure has moved rapidly to the 
start. The two pigmies shake hands 
while ‘“ Yankee Doodle” and .“ Aida” 


strive vainly to make themselves heard. 
Then a tense silence; a pistol-shot; a 
roar of applause—and they are off! 

“ Do-r-r-r-ando! Viva Do-r-r-r-r-r-r-an- 
do!” 

The r’s roll and rumble back and forth 
und repeat themselves in faint echoes 
in’ the rafters. 

“Cut it out!” 

The speaker clings like a sparrow to the 
iron girder high above us. “Get his 
goat, Johnny!” he shouts, * and don’t let 
it get away from you.” 

“That’s right,” adds a plumber’s as- 
sistant at my side. “ You’re goin’ good, 
Johnny. Just hang it on him. He’s got 
nawthin’ on you, Johnny, or ’m a— 

His voice is lost in the tumult. The 
graceful little figures, far below, swing 
past at a killing pace, an arm’s-length 
apart, with an easy, rhythmical stride. 
It seldoms varies. Twelve thousand eyes 
never lose sight for an instant of the 
vermillion trunks that set the pace. At 
times a dull roar is taken up by thousands 
as they rise to their feet w hile the white 
figure behind forges ahead for a_ brief 
moment and is passed again by the red 
spot of color. 

Round and round the endless track 
ahead of them the little red and white 
spots glide past while a mob surges to 
the rail shouting encouragement. 

MILES 12 LAPS 5 

But still the men flit by as fresh as 
ever. Again the white figure is seen to 
make a brief spurt and take the lead, only 
to relinquish it a few seconds later. Now 
the trainers are beginning to run beside 
their men with sponges and bottles. They 


spray Dorando from head to foot with 
water. - 
“Foul! Foul! Foul! Foul!” shrieks 


the anemic man from his perch overhead. 
* He’s using a seeringe on him!” 

“Gowan, that ain’t no seeringe.” 

The second speaker focusses an eye on 
him which is accustomed to warp and 
wither things. 

“Tt ain’t, eh?’ 

The person high above looks down with 
the air of an avenging angel. 

“Tt’s a dootche [douche] the lad’s giv- 
in’ him to freshen him up a bit.” 

The third speaker is a cold, clammy, 
unresponsive party with a celluloid collar. 

“Say, fellers, did you get it? A ‘ doot- 
che’! Back to Mattewan, Harry!” 


A sepulchral laugh above ends the argu- 


ment. 

The dim figures still glide along the 
dreary, endless track, with a lightness 
conveying a sense of little effort. Such 
mechanical perfection of movement is 
fascinating. The storm of sound which 





a moment ago shook the building 
way to a tense silence as the vast audi- 
ence, breathless with excitament, gazes 
at the white letters, hardly perceptible, 
on the distant score-board: 
MILES 25 LAPS 0 

A deafening roar drowns the crashing 
of the brass bands. In the chaos of sound 
a pistol-shot rings out clearly, announ- 
cing the last mile. They run faster. The 
head of the little figure in white seems 
to drop wearily forward, but still he 
clings doggedly to the pacemaker. In an 
agony of suspense thousands watch breath- 
lessly the last dreary mile of the terri- 
ble ordeal. 

MILES 25 LAPS 7 

The supreme moment has come.  Be- 
tween the red trunks and the white fig- 
ure behind, a small opening is perceptible. 
It increases to five yards. Fringing the 


oj Tes 
gives 


dull, buff-colored track is a wild, seeth- 
ing, gesticulating mass of howling peo- 


ple shouting advice and encouragement. 
But it is of no avail. The limit of hu- 
man endurance has been reached. In 
vain trainers run beside the tottering 
white figure with their seltzer-bottles. The 
vermillion spot moves relentlessly forward 
and opens the gap still wider. 

There is brief silence! A shudder 
runs through the multitude like an elee- 
tric shock. The tiny, desperate white fig- 
ure is seen to stagger for a moment. There 
is a groan, for the end has come. He al- 
‘most trips on the low rail encircling the 


track, is about to fall—we breathe again 
as he regains his balance and_ totters 


forward. His head now wobbles unstead- 
ily on his shoulders. It is a terrible but 
an absorbing sight—a magnificent exhibi- 
tion of courage. Maddened men and wo- 
men shriek advice to him as he jogs 
painfully along, but he does not hear them. 
His face is set like a graven image, frozen 
into a pitiful stare of agony; his mouth 
open, gasping for breath; his heart bro- 
ken, but his courage intact, as he sees 
through bloodshot eyes a little red blur 
draw still farther ahead. 

Practically unconscious, half-dead, still 
he is running with splendid spirit. Per- 
haps he heard the exultant howl—a roar 
never to be forgotten by those present— 
that reverberated through the Garden and 
across Madison Square as Dorando sprint- 
ed past and broke the tape, only to fall 
dazed into his trainers’ arms and_ be 
snatched up and carried like a child to 
a place of safety. As the crowd swarms 
down the little white 
stumble across the tape and likewise fall 
into arms that lift him tenderly from 
the ground. Then both blots of white and 
red are engulfed in a black mass of color 
as the people swoop down like a_ black 
vall from the baleonies and boxes—shout- 
ing. cursing, singing, and stumbling de- 
liriously forward, carrying everything be- 
fore them. 

Past the dressing-room of Dorando, 
where a crowd of his compatriots has 
gathered knocking vainly for admission, 
the police sweep ~us—into the street be- 
neath a drizzling rain, where a mob is 
waiting, determined to see the hero. A 
small Italian bearing a slight resemblance 
to Dorando steps forward. This is too 
much for the overheated imagination of a 
delirious fellow countryman, who plunges 
forward to kiss him, at the same moment 
when a small man with a hig neck and 
a petty-larceny face unwittingly enters 
the line of firé and receives the full im- 
pact of the kiss on the top of his new 
derby, denting it beyond recognition. 

“False alarm!” growls the injured 
party, giving the platonic one a vicious 
prod in the stomach. It is merely an 
incident, for the police sweep us along 
the slippery street into the gutter— 
across the car-tracks, where, in the glare 
ot the corner saloon, the Italian band 
is gathering in a somewhat umstrung and 
disorganized condition, groping about for 
sections of brass instruments. 

Whether it was their intention to give 
their distinguished compatriot a_ seren- 
ade I am unable to say. For, as I stood 
watching a trombone- -player who had blown 
out a cylinder head*in the excitement and 
was working desperately to piece his in- 
strument together, a mounted policeman 
rode up on the sidewalk and said: “Say 
—you guys had better put that plumbing 
together at home. It’s gettin’ late.” 

It was late; and as the horses rode 
into the chattering and bewildered crowd, 
the band fled before them with a discord- 
ant metallic jangling—a confused blur of 
arms, flags, and legs, with here and there 
the glint of light on brass that vanished 
into the darkness. It was certainly 
Italy’s day for thanksgiving! Viva Do- 
r-r-r-r-ando! 
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of IMPORTED CIGARS 


HE cigars from our factories now being 
shipped to the United States will give you 

a new Satisfaction in smoking— 
@ BECAUSE the latest growth of tobacco in the 
Vuelta Abajo is in all respects better than the 
previous one and the crop from our own lands in 
that section ts superior to ary we have ever before 
gathered. This company owns or controls the best 
“‘Vegas’’ (plantations) in the Vuelta Abajo district, 
cultivating there an aggregate of 70,000 acres of 

the finest tobacco lands in the world. 
@ The new tobacco from these farms is now 
being used in all our cigars and no smoker, on 
comparison with other Cuban tobaccos within 
memory, will fail to notice its exceptional charac- 
The texture is fine, the burn perfect, the 
aroma rich and the flavor delightful. 
sequence we can guarantee more pleasing results 
from each individual blend used in the following 
factories than at any time during recent years: 


Cabafias Carolina Manuel Garcia 
Corona Henry Clay Alonso 

Villar y Villar Comercial Bock y Ca. 
Meridiana(Pedro Murias) Africana Vencedora 
Intimidad Espafiola Flor de Ynclan 
Santa Damiana Antiguedad Rosa de Santiago 


Now is a good time to secure adequate supplies 
from any of these factories 


HENRY CLAY AND BOCK & CO., Br 


ZULUETA 10, HAVANA, CUBA 


N. B.—An interesting catalog of standard Havana factories de- 
tailing the chief characteristics of their cigars mailed on request 
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GRATIFIES the taste, refreshes the 

body, and builds bone and sinew. 
A wholesome, delicious and satisfy- 
ing beverage, and a natural tonic. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, Oyster Houses, 
and Dealers Every where. 


HUDSON, N. Y. 


A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of-our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eininent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 











ALL MAKES I é th to% 

manufacturers’ prices. Rented anywhere or 

sold on 8 months’ approval. Write 

for our money-back guurantee, also 

Catalogue aaa Special Price L ist. 
KWELL-BAKNES €O, 

539 Baldwin Building Chicago, Il. 





INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


$1 montbly; 2 yearly. Sample on request. 
DOW. sONKS & CO., Publishers, 
44 Broad St., New York 





= Financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 

rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
re) ellers’ Letters of Credit. 

Collections made. _Inter- 

national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET 


Letters 





The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Morton Trust 


38 NASSAU STREET Travellers Lttnis of Credit 


Executor, 
Trustee, 
Guardian 
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IN THE SULTAN’S GILDED JAIL 


(Continued from page 8.) 
Second, becoming the bosom friend of this tyrant and, 
so to speak, sanctioning his cruel rule? 

“He will be called the monster of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a modern Nero whom the martyred people have 
cursed, who was the evil star of his lade. His 
crimes will provoke a revolution on the day of his 
death which will bring ruin to guilty and innocent 
alike. To me it seems as if our poor people will, on 
Abdul Hamid’s death, destroy his entire family, of 
which, unhappily, I am a member. We princes who 
have had the most to suffer under Abdul Hamid will, 
as the irony of fate, pay with our lives for the deeds 
of our murderer. 

“Why is the forbidden word here. There is no 
why under Abdul Hamid. My possible aspirations 
for the throne are suflicient ‘why’ for him. If he only 
knew the disgust I feel for the throne since he has 
sat upon it, and how loath I would be to take it 
if ever called to it! Nietzsche, we have read in 
Zarathustra, says, ‘Sometimes mud sits on the throne, 
and sometimes the throne on mud.’ If Nietzsche could 
have lived to-day in Turkey he would have said mud 
and throne are frequently synonymous. 

“Why cannot my poor child, my boy, be happier 
than I? He ean have no teachers, no liberty; im- 
prisoned as I am, he must eventually become the 
same idiot that I may be myself in a few years, if I 
ean stand this cruel thing that long. When I was 
eighteen years old, fate allowed me to live through 
a terrible crisis in my life, the consequence of too 
much ‘wine and women.’ I wish I had died at that 
time: then I could have spared myself the sorrow of 
producing a son, one more unhappy man for this 
world; but since I possess him, I live for the sole 
purpose to educate him myself, as best I can. Some- 
times I ask myself for what—that he may only a 
few years hence understand the misery of his bitter 
life? I think sometimes Abdul Hamid in a weak 
moment will give my child his freedom and _ send 
him to Europe. 

“How I long to have him educated in Europe and 
made a man of, but how foolish to attribute to Abdul 
Hamid so much heart! Again, I think sometimes I 
could send the boy with you to Europe, and when 
you were safely over the frontier I would myself go 
to Abdul Hamid and say: ‘ Father, I have sent my 
child away because I do not want you to murder 
him as you are torturing me to death. Here is my 
head and my life; my boy is worth them both.’ 

“Do you know that I love Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann better than all other confréres of these masters? 
What ‘do you say concerning my wife’s violin-piay- 
ing? Did she not admirably accompany the Bee- 
thoven sonata last night? Quite proud I am of this 
treasure. I have to thank this dear mother of my 
boy for so much. Both keep me alive, as does also 
my music. When a sad mood comes over me‘I take 
my violoncello and play. Hairinissa-Kalfa plays it 
so much better than I. To-night I will have you hear 


my company play the second symphony of Beethoven 
arranged for sextette. I fear you are too kind and 
too flattering in your criticism. When pretty girls 
play Mozart and Haydn you seem to leave your 
critical ability in your room, but to-night you must 
tell me the truth and not care for the angry look you 
will receive from Nazimen Kalfa when you have to 
criticise her piano-playing. Please do not come 
until the eunuchs are asleep, otherwise these block- 
heads will make an_orgy out of our harmless musical 
soirée. . . . Tell me®amore about Nikisch and Mahler 
and Felix Weingartnér. How people enjoy life in 
Europe, where they can always hear the best music 
and educate their minds and develop their talents! 
They can hear Wagner opera—what pictures have 
I not made in my mind concerning the production of 
Tannhiiuser, in Vienna or Paris, and Beethoven’s 
Ninth or Fifth Symphony. They can listen to Ysaye 
and Kubelik, to a Sarasate and a Marteau, to a 
2aderewski or a Teresa Carefio, to a Godowsky or 
turmeister. Fortunate people! Why did you come 
to me? Whoever comes to me becomes as unhappy 
as I am myself. 

“JT do not want any future. I do not want to be 
Abdul Hamid’s successor, because God himself could 
not make good the crimes committed by him against 
his and my people. I would give up my Imperial 
claims for a single Beethoven. concert in Paris or 
Berlin.” The unfortunate prince continually de- 
claimed, with abhorrence almost, any desire for po- 
litical power. After the death of Murad in 1904, 
twenty-eight years after his deposition and captivity 
began, he said to me: 

“So Sultan Murad is dead. Poor Murad, and miser- 
able world which did not utter one protest when he 
and his children were kept prisoners for a quarter of 
a century in Tchirangan. With the excuse that it 
cannot interfere with the internal affairs of a coun- 
try, the world permits the happenings of things which 
ery to heaven for revenge. No word is said when 
not only an Emperor but his innocent children are in 
the twentieth century kept in chains in a palace on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, through which European 
ships with fashionable tourists aboard pass daily. How 
often when these tourists, with conceivable curiosity, 
by means of their field-glasses looked upon the win- 
dows of his prison, must Murad have had bitter 
thoughts concerning the humanity of Europe! How 
great must have been his mental suffering when Em- 
peror William the Second, on his visit. to Abdul 
Hamid, landed at this jail, received by the Sultan, 
and greeted by the thundering salutes of all the 
steamers in the port and by the jubilation of the 
people, who at that time saw in the German Emperor 
a true friend and protector of the Mohammedan 
world! Murad caused the assassination of my father, 
but the cruel incarceration of him and his family by 
Abdul Hamid, who at the bottom of his heart was glad 
at this horrible crime of Murad’s, has expiated that 
murder and stamped Abdul Hamid a worse murderer. 


“My child loves Abdul Hamid. Why not? Daily I 
tell him that his Emperor, grandfather—what irony !— 
is the best and noblest man in all the country. That 
every one, and the princes first of all, must love and 
honor the ‘ Padishah.’ That the Padishah has only 
the best and highest interests of the country at heart. 
That he, my child, must expect great things from his 
grandfather. He will experience the sad truth soon 


enough. May Heaven forgive me one _ thing—the 
hatred of Russia which I inculeate in him. Rus- 


sia is our hereditary enemy, and its greatest monarch, 
Peter the Great, has left in his last testament the 
command that his descendants should not rest until 
they had replaced the half-moon upon our Aja Sophia, 
the most beautiful of our mosques, by the cross of the 
Orthodox Russian Church. Recent years, which have 
brought all nations into closer communication, have 
transferred the centre of gravity of Russian Oriental 
polities to the Far East, to China and Japan. We 
Turks to-day see with growing satisfaction this enemy 
beaten by the Japanese. However, we know that his 
destroyed hopes there will only make him more ambi- 
tious to make good his losses here. Because we there- 
fore know that Russia will always be our enemy, the 
hatred of the Cossack is to-day as great as it ever 
has been. 

“Tf I should ever become Sultan I would give 
my people a constitution. It is not true that we are 
not ripe for it. Our people have not the maturity of 
the Frenchman or the American, but they are suffi- 
ciently mature to take part in a constitutional govern- 
ment. What could one not make out of our Bos- 
phorus? What fine bridges could be built, what mag- 
nificent places for pleasure one could create, and how 
one could change the gloomy twilight of to-day into a 
glowing radiancy of electricity! How one could raise 
the mental tone of our people by the erection of art- 
galleries, theatres, and concert-halls, and facilitate the 
traftic of our beautiful Constantinople by the building 
of electric roads, by telephones, and by local mail and 
telegraph service! When the European sees our Mid- 
dle Age conditions here he judges at once that we are a 
reactionary people, without stopping to think that Ab- 
dul Hamid alone is the cause of this exterior igno- . 
rance.” 

So I could reproduce ad infinitum the sayings of the 
Prince Abdul Medjid, of a prisoner who has not left 
his prison since his eighth year, and who had never a 
teacher or friend in his house, and dares have no com- 
munication with the outside world. . A strict surveil- 
lance, however, cannot prevent him from receiving 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, which he reads and 


thoroughly studies. They form his sole connection 
with the outside world. Abdul Hamid can add 
no more torments to those already endured. There- 


fore, when these articles reach the Imperial mur- 
derer on the throne of Turkey, their effect will be lost. 
Abdul Medjid has been already mentally tortured to 
death, and would only greet the ordinary murder as an 
act of charity. 





A CHRYSANTHEMUM 


PLANT TEN FEET WIDE 

















This chrysanthemum, named “Miss M. Hankey,” was recently exhibited by the New York Horticultural Society at the American 


Museum of Natural History. 
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It is ten feet in diameter, contains 1200 flowers, and was grown by Mr. Samuel Untermyer, of Yonkers 
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UNBURNABLE 
CLEANING FLUID 


TRIUMPH in cleaning fluids which replaces dangerous benzine and 
naphtha for the cleaning of all personal apparel and for countless 
articles of the household. Removes spots instantly. | Leaves no odor. 
Every variety of grease and 
IE dust yields immediately to 
EE Re its wonderful dissolving 
Cc properties. Best of all, 
Y IT’S SAFE. CARBONA can 
be used by any one, any- 
where, any time. It cannot 
burn, cannot explode, and 
cannot be surpassed in the 


annot Burn ~ 





























& excellence or speed of its: 
Ay action on spots. An entire 
re garment sponged lightly with CARBONA will regain in appearance its 

ag original newness, whether the material be silk, wool or cotton, black, white 
es or colored. CARBONA cleans perfectly wool, cotton, and silk garments, 

at chiffon, veilings, laces, ruching, kid slippers, gloves, plumes, feathers, ribbons, 

ie felt hats, belts, portiéres, drapery curtains, velours, rugs, Carpets, etc., etc. 

ie It is the quickest, most economical, the most effective and the ONLY 

a absolutely SAFE cleaning fluid. 

e Insist on C4RB O N a! 
ea @ 
ae For sale in 40,000 first-class Drug Stores, Groceries, 

Bi, House-furnishing Stores, and Departments, at 
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dare 


15c., 25c., 50c., and $1.00 











Send 25c. to Dept. A for 15c. bottle of Carbona Unburnable Cleaning Fluid. 


The extra 10c. is for packing and mailing. 


Manufactured solely by the 


CARBONA PRODUCTS CO., 3 AND 5 BURNET ST. 
Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 





Distributers for the United Kingdom 


JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS @ SONS, Lid. 
46 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. 
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AUTO TROUBLES IN THE PALEOZOIC AGE. 


A humiliating mishap in the year 2,000,000 B.C. 


—From 


‘© The Sketch.” 
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HOTEL 
ACCOMMO- 
DATION AT 
MODERATE 
LIGHTFUL COST 


BROADWAY, (LincoLN Square) AND 63D ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


All surface cars pass or transfer to door 
Subway and “I,” stations, one minute 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
Rooms, with detached bath, - + $1.50 per day A 
Rooms, with private bath, - « 2.00 
Suites, with private bath, - 32509 * @ 








W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 


71423. AGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST=— 











Copyright Wotices, 


Class A, XXc, No. 221049, October 29, 1908.— 
Lisrary OF Conc RESS, ‘To wit: Be it re membe red, 
That on _ twenty - ninth day of October, 1908, 
Emma L. B. Gibson, of New York, } hath de- 
posited in th is Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘astoral 





Days; or Memories of a New England Year. By W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated,’”’ the right whereof she 
claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of 


the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HexBert PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG , Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from October 29, 1908. 


Class A, XXc, No, 222127, November 11, 1908.— 
LiIsbkKAKY OF CONGRESS, ‘lo wit: Be it reme >mbe red, 
‘That on the eleventh day of November, 1908, Helen 5S. 
Lossing, of Dover Plains, New York, hath ‘deposited 
in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is 
in the following words, to wit: ‘The Story of the 
United States Navy for Boys. By Benson J. 1 -ossing, 
LL.D. Illustrated) New York: H: irper & Brothers,” 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from December 6, 1908. 








THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 





“The most readable biography that I have had 
in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 
those unseen forces that are so potent in this 
world, and the author has made very clear how 
important his relation has been to the history of 
our. time.’—Judge GEORGE GRAY. 


“T have read The Lije of Charles A. Dana from 
beginning to end with lively and increasing in- 
terest. . . . The two hundred pages 182-380 
struck me as a veritable contribution to the his- 
tory of the War of Secession. . . . The author 
throws from time to time a searchlight into the 
true inwardness of situations." 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“T congratulate you upon the book as a literary 
triumph.’"—Gen. EpwarD H. RIPLEY. 

“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully 
well done. I can imagine no one beginning it 


and laying it down.” 
—Hon. RosBert T. LINcOoLN. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





MY PEOPLE 
OF THE PLAINS 


By 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D. 


A volume telling of the various experiences of 
the author’s twelve years’ service as the first mis- 
sionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and 
Idaho. The kindly hospitality and informality 
of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers 
of the West frequently led to most amusing in- 
cidents, which Bishop Talbot has reiated with 
rich humor. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





and AROUND the 
WORLD CRUISES 
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Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest vol- 
ume, ‘* Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared 
the famous “Laus Veneris’” and other lyrics that 
ereated a literary sensation in England. To them 
have been added many later poems. Collectively 
they are admirably representative of Swinburne’s 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A New Novel 


By 


TWELVE 
NOTED 
AUTHORS 


This is a strangely exciting story which 
rather runs away with one. 
of the engagement of a delightful young 
American girl and the way her family takes 
it. Thecurious thing is that, while twelve 
distinguished authors have written it, it 
reads straight-away with breathless gallop- 
Each author wrote a chapter. 

In chapter number one Mr. Howells pre- 
sents the father so genially that our interest 
in the family gets a firm foundation, 
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‘“Whoever has read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested these 
wise follies is armed and equipped for any occasion when men and 
women meet and the quips pass around.’’ — New York Times. 
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HE papers treat of woman in all her 


moods—uncertain, coy, hard to please, 

and otherwise. For the most part the 
attitude is chivalric. Woman suffrage is ap- 
proved. The author shows himself a close 
reader of Montaigne and the Bible, and what 
better literary equipment could any one have ? 
Women especially should enjoy seeing them- 
selves in these papers. On the whole, they will 


find the image flattering.” —New York Globe. 


““A readable volume.”—St. Louts Globe- 
Democrat. 


“A very brilliant collection of essays has 
been given to the public from the Harper 
press. It treats of a variety of subjects con- 
cerning that most interesting of creatures, 
woman. ‘Women, Etc.,’ it is called. George 
Harvey, the author, has been very happy in 
the style of these literary treats. They ex- 
hibit a shrewd insight into human nature and 
the affairs of man. He understands American 
conditions to a point, and woman in all her 
weaknesses gives his ready wit an opportunity 
which he readily grasps, but uses without 
offence. That he is droll will not be denied. 
In the chapter ‘Existence in a Great City’ 
he has this to say: ‘ Here everybody—rich man 
poor man, beggar-man—appears depressed. 
The thief alone, according to the newspapers, 
is blithe and gay; all others abide in an at- 
mosphere, if not of gloom, at least of med- 
itation tinctured with discontent.” — New 
Orleans States. 


“The 23,000,000 minds, rated as third-class matter 
by Colonel Harvey’s little desk scales, are as a unit (9% 
since reading the book. To no definite conclusion can {Kg 
they arrive as to the author’s actual direction or 
opinion concerning his very pointed subjects. That 
which the 23,000,000, in Consensus, have extracted, 
ajter carefully boiling and straining the substance, 
is as follows: 

“* Few women are gifted with a sense of humor.’ 

“(This sounds familiar to the Consensus. ‘ Besides,’ vt says, ‘he 
has not even discovered how tactfully we conceal any tendency to 
usurp a masculine prerogative.’) 

“ «Women are responsible for nearly all, ij not quite all, the evil 
practices prevalent among men.’ 

“(Fancy his admitting that they really do everything we tell them 
to do!” says the Consensus.) 

“—* She is stingy in small things.’ 

“(That's true,’ concedes the Consensus, ‘but whose fault is it?’) 

“Women of to-day talk less with the hope of better pleasing men.’ 

“CSh! ... Let him think so. It’s so naive!’ breathes the Con- 
sensus.) 

“ * Practically, all she knows is that milk is good jor babies, and all 
she thinks is that grown men must have much food.’ 

“(One does have to pay high for a peaceful life sometimes,’ says 
the Consensus.) 

“—* Most women lie about one thing or another.’ 

“(Usually another—he ought to know that,’ whispers the Con- 
sensus.) 

“—* She is deficient in reflective intellectuality.’ 

“(‘ Mercy! I should say so. We wouldn't have such a thing,’ 
ulters the Consensus.) 


“—‘The exceptional greed of women is painful, but necessary to 


record.’ 

“( Ah! ... now it’s plain to us,’ breathes the Consensus, ‘some 
one has stepped hard on his feelings. It would be kinder not to 
notice him.’)”—BALTIMORE NEWS. 
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MEN, Etc 


By GEORGE HARVEY 


and “Norta American Review.” 


Editor “Harper's WEEKLY” 


HEN this pen comes in contact with 
paper the result is always worth seeing. 
“Women, Etc.’ should be a great leap- 

year seller.”—St. Fohnsbury Republican. 


“What he has to say on these subjects will 
amuse men no less than women—and per- 
hapsevena little more.””—Portland Oregonian. 


“Bright and breezy essays.” —Buffalo Ex- 
press. 

““A group of brief papers dealing with 
women and their problems, supplemented by 
a group of other matter on all sorts and con- 
ditions of things.””—Boston Transcript. 


“The author’s erudition is evidenced 
throughout. The ancient world of thought 
and habit, and our own times as well, have 
been searched for reasons why ‘Women, Etc.’ 
—the ‘Etc.’ evidently being men and boys, 
and other things!—are as they are. The 
remotest antiquity has failed to hide its se- 
crets from him. For instance, Adam’s mo- 
nogamist habit, heretofore attributed to the 
necessity imposed upon our Edenic ancestor 
by God, is by Mr. Harvey simply ascribed to 
the fact that Adam feared the anatomical dis- 
advantages to himself by the sacrifice of any 
more ribs. Everything in fact or possibility 
which could arrest the brilliant mind of man 
has its share of elucidation, from ‘Conscience 
at the Custom-House’ to ‘Should Waiters 
Wear Beards?’ There is no longer any ex- 
cuse for dulness or ignorance with this book 
upon the market.”—Dallas News. 


“This genial and graceful essayist 
is possessed of a clean-cut and 
rather old-fashioned literary style 
which accords well with a quaint 
and original humor. We behold the 
author as the defender of the existing 
social order. His essential conserva- 
tism, ineradicable in the breast of a 
man who was born a Vermont 
democrat, crops out frequently, in 
spite of the divagations of a playful 
and far-flung humor. But this con- 
servatism is social rather than relig- 
ious. Colonel Harvey is, to be sure, an 
admirable Biblical scholar. We have 
seldom seen anything more masterly 
than his demonstration that the first 
wife of Moses, Zipporah, was not a 
colored woman; and his pages are 
enriched with frequent Scriptural al- 
lusions. But there is a great deal 
in this book that is not orthodox; and 
we can imagine nothing more auda- 
cious than the poetic yearning, with 
which the volume concludes, for a 
God who is not omnipotent.” — 


New York Mail. 
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“ HESE essays are characterized by a 
shrewd insight into human nature and 
human affairs, by a patriotic sense of 

present American conditions, governmental 
and social, by a typically American sense of 
the droll, by a peculiarly appreciative con- 
sciousness of the foibles of women and some 
men, by a delightful tone of ironic wit, and 
an infusion of half-reluctant but wholesome 
and vigorous sentiment.’”’—Savannah News. 
“Few current editorial utterances have 
aroused so much comment, such acrimonious 
comment, it might almost be said, as the 
lively papers on subjects of passing interest 
which George Harvey has written for The 

North American Review. They are now 

published in book form by the Harpers under 

the title ‘Women, Etc.,’ and will have a wide 
circle of readers.”—Springfield Republican. 

“These essays are characterized by a pe- 
culiar appreciation of the foibles of woman 
and a delightful tone of ironic wit. The 
author, who 1s editor of Har per’s Weekly 
and of The North American Review, anda 
well-known figure in national affairs, writes 
with equal ease of ‘The Conquest of the Air,’ 

‘Conscience at the Custom- House,’ ‘A 

Decalogue for Women,’ ‘Is the American 

Girl a Bore?’ ‘The Theory and Practice of 

Osculation,’ ‘Second Wives and Husbands,’ 

‘The Ignorance of Women in the Manage- 

ment of Men,’ ‘Why Bachelors Should Not 

Be Taxed,’ ‘On Behalf of Satan,’ etc.”— 

Pittsburg Press. 


“Delightful reading the book makes, and woman, 

lovely woman, if disposed to be just and amiable 

hy) under criticism, will not fail to find the shajts of 

il sarcasm fairly launched, and, moreover, will find a 

%] balm and take real satisfaction in the exposition of 

the foibles and weaknesses of man which is impar- 

tially dealt out. Moreover, woman's virtues are 

attested and her ideas of supremacy somewhat vindicated in the dis- 
cerning tributes to womanhood which also appear. No true man wiil 
cavil at the droll innuendoes which are levelled at woman's incon- 
sistencies and her assumption of the right to rule and reign when 
circumstances permit, and no true woman will doubt for an instant 
that the author is soundly correct in his sly digs at man’s failures and 
false assumptions of dignity and superiority. There is an air of 
wisdom in th. utterances that will prove galling to the woman who 
claims man is a mere footstool, while men of discernment will secretly 
revel at the sardonic wit and caustic humor which appear so guilelessiy 
and unassumingly in the dissection of some traits in women. Yet 
the true woman, as before indicated, will admit, grudgingly perhaps, 
that the book is an admission of woman’s real power and influence 


and wisdom, even when, ignoring barriers and logic, she decides the 


most perplexing problem by sheer intuition. A delightful treat is in 
store jor readers of ‘Women, Etc.’”—NeEW HAVEN JOURNAL- 
COURIER. 

“The ‘leaves’ are brief but brilliant little essays on a large variety 
of subjects which as a whole embrace the entire ‘woman question.’ 
They are very acceptable in their new form, and will please and 
entertain old as well as new readers.””—MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN. 

“Nonchalant, quizzically inconsequential, it is a book to be com- 
mended for the idle quarter-hour.”—THE CHURCHMAN. 

““A series of learned essays from the experience of the man at the 
desk, written from the standpoint of thorough information, ripe ex- 
perience, and with remarkable skill in expression.” —SauT LAKE 
TRIBUNE. 

“A brilliant series of essays.”—NEW YORK WORLD. 

“ Many of these little excursions into the realm of thought 
treat of women in various. forms and guises, from her right to 
enhance nature’s charms to her right to vote, while the ‘ Ete.’ part 
covers crisp considerations of various other ctopics.’’—ATCHISON 
EXPRESS. 
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